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For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE NEPONSET RIVER FROM MILTON HILL, 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


Upon the meadow’s breast, asleep, the river 
if 


lies ; 
As softly blue, serenely deep, as yonder 
skies. 
Across its cheek the rosy flush of Autumn 
gleams ; 


Drifts o’er its brow a cloud’s faint hush: the 
river dreams. 

So still, so breathless, can it be 

The river yearneth to the sea? 


O dreaming river! through my soul thine 
image glides; 

And drawing near the solemn goal, the great 
sea-tides, 

O’er life’s far levels, brown and sere, its 

wavelets creep, 

And knowing that the end is near, are 
lulled asleep: 

So calm, so tranquil, yet so free, 

Because so near the boundless sea. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The presidential election is past, and, 
whether pleased or displeased with the 
result, every one seems to be glad that 
“the agony is over.” 





The lowa suffragists have promised to 
give to the Suffrage Bazar a car-load of 
hogs, different members of the Associa- 
tion contributing one pig apiece. As the 
animals could not well be placed on the 
Iowa table at the Bazar, they will be sold 
in Des Moines and the money forwarded, 
When Miss Laura Clay, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, prom- 
ised to give a fat hog to the Bazar, she did 
not foresee what a procession of pigs 
would follow her ‘‘suffrage shote.”’ 





The latest contribution to the Susan B. 
Anthony Table is a beautiful lunch cloth, 
embroidered by the fair hands of an anti- 
suffragist, who wishes to have it stated on 
the article that she is an “Anti.’’ Miss 
Lucy E. Anthony writes: ‘You may be 
sure that the heart of the chairman of the 
Susan B. Anthony Table is cheered by this 
donation. Perhaps other ‘Antis’ will do 
likewise. While they may not wish to 
vote, they may at least realize that they 
and their children are gaining many ad- 
vantages from the work of the three 
pioneers, Lucy Stone, Lucretia Mott, and 
Susan B. Anthony, who have National 
Tables named for them at the coming 
Bazar.” 





Even during the exciting days just 
before election, amid the heavy pressure 
of political news, the city dailies have 
found room in their crowded columns for 
frequent editorials against woman suf- 
frage. To the experienced suffragist this 
is an amusing and encouraging sign. Not 
a fact or rumor that can be twisted into 
an argument against equal rights for 





women has been allowed to pass un- 
noticed. It has been heralded all over 
the United States that only a small part 
of the women entitled to vote in'London 
took part in the recent local election. 
Only a fraction of the vast number of men 
entitled to vote in London ever cast their 
ballots at a local election; but no notice is 
taken of this fact. The women alone are 
blamed for their “‘apathy.’’ The women 
probably did about as well as the men. 
If not, London must be an exception to 
the rest of Great Britain, for a careful 
investigation made a few years ago in a 
number of cities and towns established 
the fact that just about the same propor- 
tion of qualified women vote as of quali- 
fied men. And Mr. Gladstone, who was 
not in favor of general suffrage for wom- 
en, acknowledged that they had exercised 
the municipal franchise ‘‘without detri- 
ment, and with great advantage.”’ 


It has also been widely heralded that in 
Chicago only between two and three thou- 
sand women registered to vote for a 
trustee of the State University. Not long 
ago a table was published showing the 
school vote of men in a number of Illinois 
towns. In one town only two men voted, 
and in several others the record was not 
much better. But no attention is paid to 
this fact. It is felt that if only one man 
in a town is public-spirited enough to 
vote, he should have the privilege of doing 
80. 





One of the editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL lately asked Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago, why the 
educational vote of women in that city 
had fallen off. She answered that the 
large registration and vote of women the 
first year after the right was granted had 
caused both the political parties ever since 
to nominate good candidates, and to put 
women on their tickets; hence the women 
felt that the educational interests were 
safe whichever side won. An examina- 
tion of the official ballot this year shows 
that the fact of women’s power to vote, 
even without a large registration of 
women, influenced the seven parties in 
Illinois each to nominate one or more 
women for a trustee of the State Univer- 
sity. The Republicans and Democrats 
each nominated one woman, the Prohi- 
bitionists, Social Democrats and United 
Christians each nominated two, and the 
United Reform Party for Direct Legisla- 
tion nominated three. 








——_? —— 

It has been asserted, apropos of Chica- 
go, that the school vote of women is 
everywhere decreasing. In Boston the 
average of the women’s school vote for 
the last seven years has been about six 
times as large as it was during the first 
seven years after school suffrage was 
granted. 


>a —— 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


As there is a lively and healthful eraula- 
tion between the States just now, each 
seeking to raise, by entertainments and 
otherwise, the largest possible sum _ to 
swell its Bazar money, the editors of the 
WomaAn’s JouRNAL make the following 
special offer: 

From now till the opening of the Na- 
tional Bazar on Dec. 3, any one obtaining 
a new yearly subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL at $1.50, or a new three months’ 
subscriber at 25 cents, may keep half the 
money, and turn it, if desired, into the 
Bazar fund of that State. The Bazar 
money of every State can be largely in- 
creased, if the officers and members of 
each suffrage club will do a. little active 
canvassing for our paper during the next 
three weeks, 

Sample copies will be sent free on 
application. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 

Meetings in the interest of the public 
schools will be held next week as follows: 

Monday, Nov. 12, 7.30 P. M., with Mrs, 
Dorcas H. Lyman, 38 Newton Street, Fan- 
euil, Ward 25. Speakers, Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, Mr. Blackwell, and others. 

Tuesday, Nov. 13, 7.30 P. M., with Mrs. 
Hattie R. Evans, 827 E. Broadway, So. 
Boston, Ward 14. Speakers, Prof. Frank 
Vogel, Institute of Technology, Mr. Black- 
well, and others. 

Wednesday, Nov. 14, 7.30 P. M., with 
Hon, Alfred S, Hayes, 3 Columbus Square, 





Ward 12. Speakers, Prof. Frank Vogel, 
Mr. Blackwell, and others. 
The public are invited to attend. 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 13, at 3 P.M., 
in the parlors of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street. Dr. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, the eminent advocate of 
peace, and international arbitration as the 
remedy for war, will be the lecturer of the 
afternoon. No person this side the At- 
lantic is as competent as he to talk on 
this important theme, nor can any one 
listen to him, however well informed on 
the peace question, without being in- 
structed and encouraged. He was in 
attendance at the World’s Peace Congress, 
called by the Czar, and held at The Hague, 
and he has just, returned from the Inter- 
national Peace Congress of Paris; and 
although hostilities have not yet ceased in 
South Africa, nor in the Philippines, and 
war seems imminent in China and per- 
haps in India, Mr. Trueblood has returned 
greatly heartened by what he has seen 
and heard, and believes that we are not as 
far removed from universal peace as we 
imagine. A discussion will follow the 
lecture. 

Our friends in this vicinity will find it 
worth their time to attend the Fortnight- 
lies this winter. The lectures and discus- 
sions relate to live questions, and the 
topics are of vital importance to either 
men or women. There is freedom of de- 
bate, a genial congregation, great soci- 
ality, and almost always guests from 
abroad, who are drawn to the meetings by 
the interesting reports that have reached 
them, At the last meeting women were 
present from New Orleans, Toronto, New 
York, and New Brunswick, all holding 
positions of influence at their homes, All 
members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
admitted free—others on payment of the 
small admission fee of 15 cents. Light 
refreshments are always served, and a 
half hour is given to social enjoyment. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A bill for the protection of our food 
supply comes before Congress at its next 
session, and all women interested are re- 
quested to send a postal card with full 
name and address to the undersigned. 

Possibly pure food does not appeal to 
you as simply a pure product, for there 
are many foods ‘‘blended,”’ and sold under 
fancy names, and perchance these blends 
taste good, and you give the matter no 
further thought. 

Possibly you have a headache; perhaps 
the children have no appetite; you are 
obliged to get up many tempting dishes to 
coax the appetite. 

What is the matter? 

If you had a kitchen stove which you 
knew was well made, kept clean, and the 
dampers were open, and the draughts 
were generally good, and yet with some 
kinds of coal that fire would not burn, and 
you kept putting in wood and kindlings 
to coax that fire in order to get dinner, 
how many days would you keep up this 
performance? Wouldn’t you send word 
to the coal dealer that the coal was poor, 
and you couldn’t be bothered any longer? 

Most housekeepers have met coal which 
looked well; but, if it did burn, it left 
so many clinkers that it was very expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. It was either of 
poor quality or adulterated coal; if not 
adulterated, why were there stones in the 
ashes? Pure coal is necessary; and food is 
the fuel of the human body,and if the body 
is to be strong and well, the food supply 
must be well protected. 

What can women do? Stand by the man- 
ufacturer whose name is a guarantee of 
pure goods; never buy any food unless 
there is a name on the goods, for the 
name is your protection, and all reliable 
food manufacturers put their names on 
their goods, and if you get a jar of fruit 
and it is poor, you have some redress, be- 
cause you know where it came from. 

The Pure Food Bill, to come up before 
Congress in December, has been carefully 
drawn, and meets the need of protection 
for foods, drugs, and candy, the penny 
stick of candy which the child buys being 
protected equally with the box of bon- 
bons in the box decorated with lace and 
ribbon. The passage of this bill is im- 
portant to every woman, and its enforce- 
ment must be watched, also. We need all 
interested workers with us. Please send a 
postal to MARION A. MACBRIDE, 

Sup’t Domestic Science, Mass. W. C. T. U. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 














THE INDIAN WOMAN AND HER 
PROBLEMS. 


BY ALICE C, FLETCHER. 


The problems confronting the Indian 
woman of to-day are similar to those 
which have to be met by the woman of our 
own race; but they are complicated in her 
case by the influence of her former posi- 
tion and work under tribal conditions. 
While, at the present time, her old status 
is broken and fragmentary, it is still a 
potent resistance in her struggle with the 
new social forces pressing upon her. She 
has not yet let go her old ideals, nor yet 
grasped those which animate our civiliza- 
tion; ideals which, not being patent upon 
our statute books, are difficult to compre- 
hend from their imperfect expreesion in 
our every-day life. So far, she has felt 
only the rough edge of the law, which, to 
us, has been covered up by the more 
genial public opinion and the more kindly 
social custom. 

DIVERSITY OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

If the notion still lingers that the Indian 
tribes are all one people, using the same 
language, preserving the same social form, 
and subject to the same conditions of en- 
vironment, a glance at the Linguistic Map 
prepared by Major Powell, Director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, will at once dispel 
this illusion. 

This map shows that in the United 
States and Canada there are fifty-eight 
linguistic stocks. Now, within each stock 
there are many languages, and these are 
divided into varying dialects. With these 
facts before us, we cannot think of the 
Indians as of one people, for their diver- 
sity of language implies a diversity of 
customs and habits. 


INDIANS NOT NOMADS, 

The map also dissipates the notion that 
Indians were essentially nomadic, here to- 
day and there to-morrow, with no abiding 
home. That the tribes of this country 
were, in the main, sedentary, is now well 
known to ethnologists. Village life was 
the rule. The necessity of securing game 
for animal food and for warm clothing 
made hunting an imperative avocation; 
but, when the hunters went forth from 
their villages in quest of the elk, the deer, 
or the buffalo, it was with the purpose of 
returning thither with the result of their 
labors. 

The numerous tribes of our country, 
living in the wooded North, on the broad 
prairies, on the fertile stretches, or in the 
semi-arid regions, produced varied and 
diverse avocations, and developed differ- 
ences in organization and government. It 
will be impossible to take any one tribe as 
typical of all, but there were certain fea 
tures in common, and, of these, only those 
which affected woman’s position and wo- 
man’s work will be here mentioned. 


COMPOSITION OF THE TRIBE. 

Each tribe was composed of a number 
of kinship groups, each of which was 
more or less organized within itself, and 
was represented in the central government 
of the tribe, whatever its form. These 
groups were made up of persons who 
traced their descent through one parent 
only; and a man or woman was forbidden 
to marry within his or her group. There- 
fore, in addition to a political union, the 
groups of a tribe were intertwined by the 
natural ties of parentage. 

LINE OF DESCENT. 

In the greater number of the tribes of 
this country, descent was traced through 
the mother; that is, the child belonged to 
the group or clan of its mother, and not 
to that of the father, for the father must 
always be of a different clan from that of 
the mother. The father was simply a 
dweller in the domicile of his wife, and 
had no claim upon his children—they be- 
longed to their mother. 

In tribes where the descent was traced 
through the father, the child belonged to 
his group or gens, and not to that of its 
mother, for she must always be of another 
gens than that of the father. In this case 
the child had no claim upon its mother, 
or the mother upon the child. 

Whether the descent of the child was 
traced through its mother or its father, 
the Indian married woman did not, as 
with the ancient Greeks and Romans, lose 
her place in her own clan or gens and be- 
come absorbed in that of her husband. 
She neither changed her name, nor relin- 
quished any of the rights she inherited in 
her own clan or gens. 

In the tribe the kinship group, rather 
than the family as we understand it, was 
the political unit. 

(Concluded on page 354.) 





CONCERNING WOME’ 


Mrs. Po@se Hearst will maintain a 
free kindergarten this winter in Lead, 
S. D. She owns stock in the Homestake 
Mining Company, and is already keeping 
up a free reading room and library for the 
people of Lead. 

Mrs. M. B. McSweeney, wife of the 
Governor of South Carolina, has given a 
doll to the coming National Suffrage 
Bazar, as has Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York. There is no sectional line in 
interest in woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Bessie Maron, of South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., who has discovered a receipt 
for crystallizing flowers so as to preserve 
their natural color and in a measure their 
perfume, has been granted a gold medal 
by the Paris Exposition Commissioners. 

Mrs. REGINA STUCKLEN, the head ma- 
tron and assistant inspector at the Barge 
Office, New York City, has been advanced 
on the Civil Service list from No. 1, Class 
C, to No. 1, Class I, with an increase in 
salary from $840 to $1,200. Mrs. Stuck- 
len has been in the immigration service 
for five years. 

Mrs. E. A. BILBROUGH-WALLACE, of 
Belleville, Ontario, who has just died, 
has had nearly seven thousand children 
under her care in the course of the last 
thirty years. She entered rescue work in 
London in 1869, went to Canada with the 
first party of immigrant children in 1870, 
and was the founder of the Marchmont 
Home of Belleville. 

Mrs. Harrizt Minot LAUGHLIN, who 
three years ago gave $1,000 to the Somer- 
ville, Mass., public library, in memory of 
her father, Isaac Pitman, the first libra- 
rian, has given $4,000 more to the institu- 
tion, the interest to be used for the pur- 
chase of works of art. The interest from 
the earlier fund has been devoted to the 
purchase of books on poetry. This is one 
of the largest gifts of any kind ever made 
to the city of Somerville, 

Lapy GEORGIANA Grey, the oldest 
resident of Hampton Court Palace in 
England, has lately died, in her hundredth 
year. She was once a celebrated beauty. 
She was the daughter of Earl Grey, the 
reform statesman, who preceded Lord 
Melbourne. It is said she believed that 
the way to live long was not to allow any- 
thing to agitate one’s feelings, and that 
she deprecated having any member of 
her family engage in politics, attributing 
the early death of her brother, the late 
Earl Grey, who died at 92, to that per- 
nicious habit. 

Mrs. Jupiru W. Smiru, 76 White St., 
East Boston, Mass., asks friends of suf- 
frage to send her any bits of old silk from 
which pieces six inches by four can be 
cut, as she is making little bags to hold 
Irish moss, a large quantity of which she 
is willing to give to the Bazar. One friend 
presented ber with six yards of ribbon 
four inches wide, which proved just the 
thing; and a lady in Bridgewater has sent 
her twelve bags already made. The bags 
of Irish moss proved very profitable at the 
last Bazar, and Mrs. Smith is ready to 
give an unlimited quantity of the moss. 

Mrs. ALICE ROLLINS CRANE, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has returned home after 
two years in the Klondike. Mrs. Crane 
went to Alaska in 1897, with the commis- 
sion from the Bureau of Ethnology of 
the Sm'‘thsonian Institution to study the 
Indians. But she was soon caught u > in 
the great rush and carried into the Klon- 
dike. Here, while gathering data, she 
acquired a score or more of mining inter- 
ests, notably six on the celebrated El Do- 
rado and Dominion Creeks. Her mining 
partner is Captain Galpin, correspondent 
of the London Times. Mrs. Crane expects 
soon to return to the Klondike. 

Mrs. ANNA EGGLESTON FRIEDMAN, 
who has for years been prominent in 
educational matters in New York State, 
deplored at the Mothers’ Congress in Buf- 
falo last week the prevalent habit of con- 
ducting child-study by means of sylla- 
buses to be filled out by the children. 
According to her, the school children of 
Worcester, Mass., the home of “that pa- 
tron saint of syllabism, Clark University,”’ 
find these investigations highly entertain- 
ing. “Just let those people ask us some 
more questions,’’ they say, “and we are 
ready for them.’’ While the professors 
tabulate, and coérdinate, and ponder, the 
children laugh in their sleeves to think 
what a beautiful ‘bluff’ they have put 
up. Mrs. Friedman said: ‘‘No teacher 
who asks the children questions in that 
wholesale way will get an answer that is 
worth having.”’ 
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THE INDIAN WOMAN AND HER PROBLEMS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 

Under the tribal organization there 
could be no family property, as we under- 
stand the term. A child could not inherit 
from both its parents, but only from that 
parent through whom its descent was 
traced. For example: Where descent was 
traced through the mother, the child be- 
longed to the clan of its mother, and it 
could not inherit anything from its 
father, for the father’s heirs were not his 
own children,—they were his brothers and 
sisters, or the children of his sisters; for 
his brothers’ children would belong to the 
clan of their mother. Again: Where de- 
scent was traced through the father, the 
child belonged to the gens of its father, 
and could inherit nothing from its mother, 
for her heirs were her brothers and sisters, 
or the children of her brothers, not of her 
sisters, for their children would belong to 
the gens of their father. 

Although there was a clan control over 
property, and in some tribes a communal 
store of food, as a general rule, during 
life, individual ownership prevailed in all 
the tribes. 

DIVISION OF LABOR. 

There is a picture frequently presented 
to illustrate the degraded position of the 
Indian woman and the lazy selfishness of 
the Indian man. She is seen trudging 
with burdens on her back, driving the 
laden pony or dog, and looking after the 
children, concerned with nothing but her 
duties; while he, with quiver slung over 
his shoulder, bow in hand, or his gun 
resting across his saddle, rides on horse- 
back in picturesque costume, apparently 
free from Jabor or care. When the journey 
ends, the woman sets up the tent, gathers 
the wood, makes the fire, cooks the food, 
and serves the family; while the man, 
after watering his horse, and turning it 
out to graze, returns to the tent, drops on 
the ground, and smokes, or falls asleep 
until called to partake of the meal. 

This picture, which has aroused so 
muck indignation against the Indian, pre 
sents, in a bare, sharp outline, a view of 
that stage in the progress of social growth 
when work was divided on the line of sex. 
The man was the hunter and the warrior, 
the provider of the raw material, the sole 
defender of the family. The woman was 
the conserver of his labor, the industrial 
factor, the property-maker and owner, 
and the care-taker. 

In one of the sacred legends of the In 
dians it is said: ‘‘In the time that went 
before, the men carried clubs for wea- 
pons.’ This brief mention points out 
man’s earliest duty. It was he who met 
the enemy, who battled with the animals 
to obtain food and pelts; it was he who 
made clear the inner space wherein wo- 
man’s skill turned the trophies of his 
strength into things of use, and gave them 
a new value. She tanned the pelts, and 
made them into garments; she tilled the 
soil; she fashioned the utensils of wood 
and pottery; she wove the fibre into cloth, 
and it was she that gave expression to the 
feeling for beauty in decoration upon arti- 
cles that ministered to the daily comfort 
of the family. All this work of woman’s 
brain and hands, which has since devel- 
oped into industries that are now control- 
ling forces in civilization, required for its 
birth and infancy conditions of safety and 
of peace. Such conditions could only be 
secured and preserved by the training of 
men to the skillful use of weapons, to 
alertness and readiness to defend the fam- 
ily, in daytime or nighttime, against dan- 
ger that lurked on every hand. Necessity 
demanded that the man be free and un- 
trammelled, that he might spring to meet 
attack at any moment, and the customs 
which grew out of this necessity devel- 
oped into the distinctive employments of 
the sexes. 

THE RECOGNIZED VALUE OF WOMAN'S 
WORK. 

Under the old tribal régime woman’s 
industries were essential to the very life 
of the people, and their value was pub- 
licly recognized. While she suffered many 
hardships and labored early and late, her 
work was exalted ceremonially, and she 
had a part in tribal functions. Her in- 
fluence in the growth and development of 
tribal government, tribal ceremonies and 
tribal power, shows that her position had 
always been one of honor rather than one 
of slavery and degradation. 

I am aware that this statement may 
seem to run counter to ordinary observa- 
tion; but to judge correctly of a people 
one must be familiar with its past history, 
its beliefs, and the inner meaning of its 
acts and ceremonies. To judge of our 
own community by the headlines of our 
newspapers, to take them asa true picture 
of daily life, would manifestly be unjust. 
It is equally unjust to grade according to 
a superficial observation from a foreign 
standpoint the status of the Indian woman 
in the Indian tribe. We must endeavor 
to reach the Indian’s standpoint, if we 
would learn what was the true relation of 





man and woman to each other and to the 
tribe. 
CHANGE IN AVOCATIONS. 

Once when I was visiting in the tent of 
Sitting Bull, he spoke to me of the change 
that had come upon the Indian through 
the extermination of the buffalo. ‘‘The 
skill of the hunter,” he said, ‘tis now of no 
use, nor is the valor of the warrior; man’s 
avocation is gone.’ As he talked his 
wife entered the ‘tent, bearing wood in 
her arms. She laid the sticks on the fire, 
and then threw herself down beside it, 
resting on her elbow and leaning her head 
on her hand. The light from the kindling 
fire lit up ber handsome face and sparkled 
on her brass bangles as she fixed her 
brilliant eyes upon mine. Sitting Bull 
looked at her silently for a few moments, 
and then turned to me, saying: 

**You are a woman; take pity on my 
women, for they have no future. The 
young men can be like the white men; 
they can till the soil, supply the food 
and clothing; they will take the work out 
of the hands of the women, and the wom- 
en, to whom we have owed every thing in 
the past, will be stripped of all which 
gave them power and position among the 
people. Give a future to my women!’ 
He drew a ring from his finger, and said: 
‘Take this to remind you of my request. 
Help my women.” 

The scene was a vivid illustration of the 
problem that confronts the Indian woman 
—that has confronted woman the world 
around during the development of society 
along tbe lines of peaceful avocation. 
Woman’s work has been taken from her 
by man, and with each appropriation she 
has been bereft of a seeming importance 
in the community. The history of the 
growth of coérdinated society shows that 
what was once the sole duty of every man, 
to hunt and to war, bas been divided into 
class work; the matter of defence has 
been given over to the military arm, to the 
local police, and to the appliances of the 
law. Hunting has been supplanted by 
herding and stock-raising. These changes, 
and many more which released numbers 
of men from accustomed occupations, led 
to new activities, and the work, once the 
sole province of woman within the little 
space kept safe for her by man, has, bit by 
bit, been taken from her. 

The incident in Sitting Bull’s tent en- 
ables us to realize the gap that lies be- 
tween the hunting stage, in which work 
was differentiated by sex, and that of co- 
ordinate and associate labor, which ob- 
tains under civilization. It is this gap 
the Indian man and woman must leap in 
order to live and prosper in the new con- 
ditions which are upon them. Itis only 
just that we should take note of their 
mental confusion, of their difficulty in 
understanding the advantages attainable 
under the new order, advantages impos- 
sible under the methods to which they 
had been accustomed. 

THE INDIAN WOMAN'S PROBLEMS. 

The Indian woman is confronted with 
problems hard for her to solve. In the 
old time she was an out-door worker; she 
cultivated the fields, she was in the free, 
fresh air from morning until night. Now 
her work is within doors; if she toils in 
the fields, her husband or father is dis- 
graced; she is taught to regard indoor 
employment, to cook, to wash and iron, 
to sew, to scrub, as the sole avocation of 
woman. She longs for the freedom of 
the outside air, and her health and spirits 
suffer from confinement. There is now 
no possible reward for her work; there 
are now no tribal ceremonies at the time 
of her planting, when the priest invoked 
the blessing of the mysterious power 
upon the seed and the fields; no pictur- 
esque rites of prayer for the vivifying 
showers, and, when the corn stands green 
and its leaves rustle in the breeze, the 
woman cannot now look upon the fields 
as the fruit of her labor, blessed by the 
powers above, bringing food for her 
family. The picturesque has gone out of 
her life; the black cooking stove, the wash 
tub, the glinting needle, are her silent 
companions. It is not to be wondered at 
that she sometimes longs for the past, 
that she slips off, “returns to the blanket,”’ 
as we say, and, if there is a chance, tries 
the flavor of old-time pleasures. 

Then the operations of our laws per- 
plex her. Formerly she owned all the 
home property, the lodge and all its be- 
longings, and other property was hers to 
do with as she pleased. To-day, if she be 
married, she finds herself under a domina- 
tion that did not exist in the olden time, 
and from which she cannot escape. She 
is irked by these strange limitations, 
which have come she knows not how, 
nor does she apprehend what they mean 
for her and for society. 

In some of the old sacred legends of one 
of the Indian tribes, every change for the 
better in man’s condition was said to be 
the result of what the language quaintly 
and graphically styles ‘‘thinking with one’s 
self.” The power to think is the great 
lever of the human race, and it must be 
relied upon to-day for the solving of the 





Indian woman’s problems. She needs to 
have her mind trained the better to think; 
for when the mind is so trained that it 
can think of principles, the confusion of 
details disappears, or at least ceases to 
trouble. The character of the tasks set 
to the hand of woman is such that her 
mind preéminently needs the expanding 
influence of a knowledge of principles, so 
that she can “think with herself,” and 
thus master the details of her problem. 

It is no mere flight of fancy to compare 
human society to the human body. The 
human form divine stands before us en- 
dowed with a duality of parts, and while 
these may sometimes seem to move in 
opposition, they are in reality conforming 
one to the other, and by their complemen- 
tary action making perfect and strong the 
whole. It is as impossible to bisect the 
body politic along the line of sex, as to 
cleave the human body in twain. The 
mutilated fragments would yield little in- 
formation as to the normal powers and 
functions of either part. We cannot pluck 
woman out of human society, for she is 
an integral part, nor can we dogmatically 
declare certain problems to be exclusively 
hers; the problems are hers, but they are 
man’s as well. Neither man nor woman 
has ever solved, or ever will solve, a social 
problem alone. The solution, in the pres- 
ent as in the past, must be worked out 
by both together, and demands mutual 
respect, mutual regard, mutual help, both 
in thought and in action. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
held in Salt Lake City on Oct. 25, 26, 27. 
The new ideal for club work, helpfulness 
and altruistic endeavor rather than self- 
culture, was emphasized throughout the 
convention. The travelling library sys- 
tem, started something over two years 
ago, has developed rapidly. Words of 
grateful appreciation follow the visit of 
every library, accompanied with a request 
to the committee for ‘‘more, please,’ and 
the amount of joy and help that has been 
carried to the smaller towns and mining 
camps in the State will never be told. 
The railroads assist in this system of free 
education by granting half rates for trans- 
portation of cases. The nucleus of a free 
public library has been started at Corinne, 
and there are movements toward the same 
in Provo and Park City. 

The sixteenth season of the Boston 
Political Class opened with a free public 
meeting last week, at 200 Huntington 
Avenue. Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, of Malden, 
presided. The feature of special interest 
was a debate upon ‘McKinley vs. Bryan.” 
Eight members took part. Those for Mc- 
Kinley were Mrs. D. F. Holmes, Miss 
Naomi H. Cooke, Mrs. C. M. Burgess, Mrs. 
Annie L. Reed, and those for Bryan were 
Mrs. A. W. Savage, Mrs. M. J. Spear, Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson, and Mrs. Harriette R. 
Shattuck. The debate was spirited, and 
showed athorough acquaintance with the 
questions pow absorbing public attention. 
An election for President of the United 
States followed. At first only the mem. 
bers took part, and the ballot resulted in 
the election of McKinley. Then the public 
was allowed to vote, and the election re- 
sulted as before. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz spoke on Nov. 
2 at the Worcester (Mass.) Home Club on 
‘**Women’s Clubs in Relation to the Home 
and the Community.”” Mrs. Diaz ad- 
dressed the Woman’s Industrial and Edu- 
cational Union of Buffalo, N. Y., last 
week. She also spoke for the Kindergar- 
ten Alumnz Association and for the 
Mason Park High School at the Church 
of the Messiah, and took part in the dis- 
cussion on “Discipline in the Home,” at 
the meeting of the Mothers’ Assembly. 

The Ohio State Federation met on Oct. 
24, 25, 26, in the old and historical city, 
Marietta. The meeting was admirably 
planned, and a fine and instructive pro- 
gramme was carried out. 

**Marietta men attended the opening 
meetings and enjoyed them,”’ writes a cor- 
respondent of the Toledo Blade. Judge 
Follett, who is known all over the State, 
was one of these. He said: 

It is wonderful what you club women 
are doing in the way of child education 
and development. As a member of the 
Board of Charities and Correction, I am 
in a position to see this. While abroad 
this summer, I went with Miss Hall, of 
the State Board, to visit a prison in Brus- 
sels. She was denied admittance. The 
women of Europe are not allowed to do 
reform work in such places. But let our 
club women go on with their kindergar- 
tens and playgrounds, and after a while 
there will be no need to visit prisons. 

The new officers of the Ohio Federation 
elected at Marietta are: President, Mrs. 
J. R. Hopley, Columbus; vice-president, 
Mrs. Tasker B. Bosworth, Marietta; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Frank Kraft, 
Cleveland; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
J. M. Mulford, Columbus; treasurer, Mrs, 





A. F. Broomball, Troy; auditor, Miss Ella 
M. Hass, Dayton. 

The woman’s building at the Southern 
Inter-State Fair at Atlanta, last month, 
was in charge of the Georgia club women. 
A highly creditable exhibit of women’s 
industries was made, It included hand- 
woven goods, hand-made hats, gloves and 
baskets, fine hand-made laces ‘and em- 
broideries, A course of cooking lessons 
and a series of musical contests and con- 
certs were provided. The Atlanta City 
Federation, with its forty five clubs and 
societies, was well represented. 

The Women’s Parliament of Southern 
California lately held its annual meeting 
in Los Angeles, and the local papers pro- 
nounced it “the most enthusiastic and 
one of the most largely attended meet- 
ings’”’ ever held there. Mrs. M. M. Murphy 
presided, and Mrs, Caroline M. Severance 
gave the address of welcome. She said, 
in part: 


It seems by my presence here that we 
are entering the new era indeed, when 
grandmothers of my years are assigned to 
a post of honor on club and other plat- 
forms, and not condemned to the old-time 
chimney corner; when these platforms, 
like the family, are not complete without 
one such, or more. So much the better 
for the grandmamma, if not always for 
the family or the platform. It is a most 
pleasant duty to give you welcome to our 
hearts, as well as our homes and our city; 
to look into your earnest, sympathetic 
faces, and realize how helpful, how be- 
yond price, womanly fellowship has grown 
to be in these later days; to feel how much 
it is to us all,—not alone to the younger 
women, who are still in the thick of life’s 
duties and its hoped-for successes, or its 
sad failures, but to us elders, who remem- 
ber keenly the limitations of our past, 
when outside effort meant only the “sew- 
ing circle’’ and the p:ofitless formalities of 
miscalled society. 

Let me add, dear friends, to my word 
of welcome and retrospect, the assurance 
of my undiminished, my growing faith in 
woman’s capacity and efforts toward social 
betterment in ali lines, in the women 
intelligent enough to have convictions, 
and courageous to stand to them. To 
such, nothing is impossible. I heard 
quoted on Sunday last (as illustrative of 
the power of a vital idea in even a single 
soul) a striking sentence from one noble 
orator, seer, and patriot, Wendell Phil- 
lips. It was of this import: ‘‘You may 
build an institution of the strongest gran- 
ite and rear it to the skies—the pulse beat 
of a young girl shall level it to the 
ground.’”’ We read the proof of this on 
many a page of history. Let us then take 
this inspiration to our hearts, and thus 
help prevail against the organized injus- 
tices of our day. Let us stand solidly for 
peace, and against the brutality of war; 
for the ten commandments and the Golden 
Rule, which are nowadays openly dis 
honored by our heartless politicians and 
corporations, and in our national deal- 
ings with foreign and weaker peoples. 

Let us stand stoutly, unflinchingly, for 
the Constitution of our forefathers and 
their matchless Declaration, as the inheri- 
tance and inspiration of all struggling peo- 
ples; for these are not glittering generali 
ties, they are the foundation stones of all 
national welfare. These alone have made 
us a mighty power among the nations, the 
foremost ‘‘world-power’’ of our time; 
these alone justify our title of a ‘‘Chris- 
tian nation,” and a ‘‘civilized.”’ Forsak- 
ing these, we invite and ensure the chaos, 
anarchy, and ruin which have overtaken 
the autocratic, imperialistic governments 
of the past, with their standing armies, 
“criminal aggression,” and subject colo- 
nies. It is our mission as women, dear 
friends, as mothers and defenders of the 
home, to strengthen the hearts and hands 
of the valiant brothers who hold to these 
transcendent truths, in these momentous 
days, at the cost of good name and social 
position. 


Among the organizations reporting were 
the Press Club, whose president, Mrs. J. 
Torry Conner, was sent to Paris this sum- 
mer by the Los Angeles Express; another 
club composed wholly of women living on 
ranches; the Ideal Club of Orange, ‘‘into 
which the whole family is admitted,’’ and 
many others. Mrs. Hamilton Johnson, in 
reporting for the San Diego Women’s Club, 
said: ‘‘The club is nine years old, and 
never had a dissension among the mem- 
bers.’’ The speaker added that if the men 
of San Diego would work in conjunction 
with its women, as the men of Los Angeles 
do, much more good might be accom- 
plished. Dr. Helen O. Anderson, who 
gives her services free to the Los Angeles 
day nursery, and who wrote the prize 
essay for the Cosmopolitan on the care 
and training of young children, made an 
earnest plea for a children’s hospital; and 
there were a number of fine papers and 
good reports, one of the most interesting 
of the latter being that of the committee 
on women’s property rights. The Parlia- 
ment voted not to merge itself with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





Of the Boston Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, whose winter’s work 
is so admirably planned and so success- 
fully started, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, says: 

The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union is an organization from 
which emanates the broadest and most 
typical work of woman. It is unsectarian. 
Its well-stocked reading-room and parlors 
are open at all times. It provides classes 





in twenty different subjects, and varied 
lectures and entertainments. It secures 
wages unjustly held from working women, 
It investigates advertisements offering 
work to be done at home, and, if fraudu- 
lent, women are publicly warned. It pro- 
cures situations for the unemployed, and 
sells on commission the proceeds of wom- 
en’s industry. It has opened alunch room 
where a girl may eat, and where a varied 
bill of fare may be had at moderate prices, 
The Union has been active in securing the 
appointment of police matrons in cities, 
It distributes a circular setting forth the 
main features of the law regarding agree- 
ment for wages, a week’s trial, giving 
notice of intention to leave or dismiss, 
forfeiture of wages, breakage of articles, 
compromise concerning wages, the poor 
debtor process, hiring of rooms, and de- 
tention of trunks. One of its attorneys 
makes a specialty of looking up titles to 
furniture, where a woman hires a house 
and buys the furniture in it, not knowing 
whether it be mortgaged or bought on 
the instalment plan, and so not actually 
belonging to the seller. The Union has 
exerted an influence far beyond its own 
city, and other cities have formed similar 
organizations, F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE MOVING FINGER WritEs. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield. New York and Lon- 
don: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is more than an ordinary story; it 
is a revelation of woman’s noblest possi- 
bilities and saddest failure. It isa simple 
narrative, which makes no pretension to 
philosophy, and yet is a more valuable 
contribution to the study of woman than 
all the philosophizing of pedants. The 
underlying truth which it emphasizes is 
the saying of Heraclitus: ‘‘Character is a 
man’s destiny.’”’ The same idea, beauti- 
fully expanded by Omar Khayyam, has 
suggested the title of the tale: 





The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy tears wash out a Word of it. 


A lovely girl, surrounded by all the 
happy environment that friends and wealth 
can supply, becomes devotedly attached 
to a poet whose character and writings 
awaken her highest admiration and sym- 
pathy. Too late she learns that he is 
already married to a beautiful but selfish 
and jealous woman, who makes herself 
and him miserable by her irrational bursts 
of ungoverned passion. This unhappy 
woman, who repents but never reforms, 
appeals to the noble girl for friendship, 
which is generously given. But the un- 
fortunate poet becomes liable to periods 
of insanity, which compel him to absent 
himself at times, to the despair of the 
jealous wife, who at length commits sui- 
cide, under the impression that he has 
ceased to love her and has permanently 
deserted her. The poet returns to his 
empty home, and is rescued from despair 
by the faithful friend, who stands by him 
under his fearful fate. It is a sorrowful 
story, beautifully told. H. B. B. 


THE WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE: A 
Study of Feminism. By R. de Maulde 
la Clairére. Translated by George Her- 
bert Ely, with a portrait of the author. 
New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 
Price, $3.50. 


This elaborate treatise on woman is re- 
markable for its extensive compilation of 
historical facts and its singular mixture 
of sentiment, sensualism, liberality, con- 
servatism, admiration, and depreciation. 
The author evidently disbelieves in the 
Anglo-Saxon conception of woman as a 
human being capable of regulating her 
own life by her own rational standards. 
He does not comprehend or approve of 
the individualizing tendency of modern 
society, and exclaims: 

‘‘What do women want? What do they 
demand? They have been shamefully 
neglected. To judge by the code, there 
never were such beings on earth; but the 
code has hallowed iniquities. The edu- 
cation of women is pitiable. They ought 
to know everything, and are taught noth- 
ing. They are deficient in intelligence; 
they are too intelligent. They ought to 
have their separate careers, their separate 
circles, their inaependence—to be the 
equals of their husbands, to be men and 
yet remain women. They ought to have 
votes—that, it appears, forms one element 
of happiness. Many people in England 
are even dreaming of suppressing mar- 
riage; and it must be observed that, as 
Englishmen largely expatriate themselves, 
there is no lack of involuntary spinsters 
who are by no means the least ardent in 
prosecuting the campaign. In short, it is 
a very babel. Every one has something 
to say. The press, the stage, the pulpit, 
all resound with these questions—to say 
nothing of public meetings, private meet- 
ings, at-homes, lectures. The subject is 
well-nigh done to death; it has moreover 
a special tendency to lose itself in mist, 
and there is no sort of cohesion in outlook 
or aim. Nowhere is this anarchy more 
potent than in education.”’ 

The author’s inability to comprehend the 
real spirit and meaning of the modern 
woman movement is manifest throughout 
this learned, elaborate, and brilliant com- 
pilation of facts, anecdotes and generali- 
zations. Yet the book is valuable as 
showing how difficult it is for a man, and 
the subject a Frenchman, to discuss it 
without yielding to the illusions of sex. 
It is valuable, too, in showing how hard 
has been the position of woman in all past 
ages, and how far she still is from equality 
in human relations. 

The work is admirably translated, and 
contains much curious information. Book 
1 is devoted to family life under the head- 
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ngs of “Marriage,” “Children,” ‘“Educa- 
tion of Girls,” and “Methods of Escaping 
the Yoke of the Husband.”’ Book 2 treats 
of social life—‘‘Philosophy,” ‘‘Platonism,”’ 
“The Mission of Beauty,’’ ‘‘The Em- 
broidery of Life,” ‘Intellectual Re- 
sources,” and ‘Conversation.’’ Book 3 
treats of women’s influence, political, 
moral, intellectual, and religious. The 
conclusion pronounces the feminist move- 
ment a failure, and says: ‘‘Let women re- 
nounce public life, but let them take com- 
plete possession of the home life. Let man- 
nish women, if they must, turn doctors 
and womanish women turn priests! Let all 
be philosophers, comforters, ministers of 
love, human and divine. Let them work 
through love and love through love. Let 
them have what we men lack; let them 
excel us, enlighten us, encourage us. And 
in our hearts we Latins shall bless them— 
as we bless the sun, Passion is the war- 
rant-royal of life. The moral of our book 
is that good women should love the beau- 
tiful, and that virtue can be neither tire- 


some nor torpid.” H. B. B. 
THE SuN-BonneET Babies. By Bertha L, 
Corbett. Minneapolis, Minn. 1900. 


This is a beautiful, illustrated book, 
which will delight children and their 
mothers. It is wholly composed of pen- 
and-ink sketches of little tots in frocks 
and sun-bonnets in various attitudes, with 
corresponding rhymes attached to each. 
The introduction discourses as follows: 
The Sun-Bonnet Babies lived, you know, 
In the little ink bottle, round and low, 

And I helped them out 

With the aid of a pen— 

So you might see, all through the book, 

The things they did and the way they look. 


First comes a baby with a rake, and the 
remark that— 

Gardens in the spring we make, 
Clear the ground with hoe and rake. 

Then the little creature with a trowel is 
busily setting out the young plants with 
the advice,— 

Plant them nicely in a row, 
So that they will quickly grow. 

Next she is handling a watering-pot 
almost as large as herself, with the 
motto,— 

Sprinkle them well every day, 
So the gardeners all say. 


And so on throughout. 

The funniest thing about it is that no- 
where do the faces of the babies appear. 
It is all sun-bonnet, frock, and attitude, 
Yet we regard the little figures with real 
affection. H. B. B, 


PORTRAITS OF TWENTY-SEVEN OF THE 
WomEN LAWYERS OF ILLINOIS. 1900. 


Hon, James B. Bradwell, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Chicago Leyal News, has 
prepared a charming little booklet giving 
photographs of 27 of the 90 women who 
have been admitted to the Illinois bar. 
This booklet cannot be bought. It has 
been prepared for the purpose of giving a 
copy to each of the 90. The Chicago 
Legal News Company will forward a copy 
on request to any Illinois woman lawyer. 
Judge Bradwell says: 

‘Chicago and Illinois have more women 
lawyers than any other city or State in 
the world. It would seem fitting that this 
should be so in the city and State where 
Myra Bradwell lived and labored so ably 
and faithfully to establish the equality of 
men and women before the law.” 

The names of all of these 90 women 
lawyers are given, with the date of their 
admission, beginning with Myra Bradwell, 
the pioneer whose certificate of admission 
was dated Aug. 2, 1869 

In the good time coming, when women 
are associated with men in all the trades 
and professions, and varied activities of 
life, James and Myra Bradwell will be for- 
ever remembered and honored for their 
brave and successful battle for the admis 
sion of women to the legal profession. No 
one who has known that beautiful life- 
partnership of two aspiring and efficient 
personalities, each so noble and so true, 
will ever cease to honor and love them, 
not for the enemies they have made, but 
for the opponents they have conciliated 
and converted, and for the friends they 
have helped and Encouraged. Every pro- 
fessional woman in America should have 
a copy of this little book. 

La Ligue, the organ of the Woman’s 
Rights Association of Belgium, published 
at Brussels, says: 

‘‘A very interesting little book has just 
been published by Judge James B. Brad- 
well. It contains the portraits of twenty- 
seven women lawyers of Chicago. .. . It 
is very interesting to study the faces of 
these women lawyers. Certainly no physi- 
ognomist could deduce from them any 
general characteristics of the women who 
have adopted the study of law. No type 
of any kind is revealed. All these women 
have interesting faces, animated by a 
quick intelligence, but their features, the 
shape of their heads, their styles of dress, 
in a word, their whole outward aspects, 
are most diverse. It is a pity that this 
book is not for sale.”’ H. B. B. 


HEATH’s HomE AND SCHOOL CLASSICS, 


These tasteful paper-covered series in- 
clude: A Midsummer Night’s Dream; 
edited by Sarah Hiestand; 15 cents. 
Browne’s The Wonderful Chair; 10 cents. 
The King of the Golden River, by John 
Ruskin; illustrated; 10 cents. Gulliver's 
Travels: I. A Voyage to Lilliput. II. A 
Voyage to Brobdignag; illustrated; 15 
cents each. The Story of a Short Life, by 
Juliana Horatia Ewing; illustrated; 10 
cents. The Adventures of Ulysses; by 
Charles Lamb; illustrated; 15 cents. 
Aiken and Barbauld’s Eyes and No Eyes, 
and Other Stories; illustrated; 10 cents. 
Six Nursery Classics—The House that 
Jack Built, Mother Hubbard and Her 
Dog, Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, The 
Old Woman and Her Pig, Dame Wiggins 
of Lee, and The Three Bears; 10 cents. 

H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

In Turkey the disappearance of the sun 
at night is accounted for by the periodical 
retirement of that pious luminary for 
prayer and religious reflection. 

Mrs. May S. Knaggs, former president 
of the Michigan E. S. A., is visiting Maine. 
She has spent several weeks in Augusta, 
and will soon go to Portland. 

Miss Grace Norris, a second-year stu- 
dent in Syracuse Medical College, bas dis- 
covered the parasite that causes ‘‘pip”’ in 
chickens. Now, if she will tell us how to 
head off the uncanny ‘“‘critter,’’ her pro- 
fessional education will be worth more to 
the world than it costs.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Rev. Mary Traffern Whitney will deliver 
a series of lectures, to women only, at 
Berkeley Temple, Berkeley Street, Boston, 
as follows: Nov. 13, 1900, ‘‘Evolution of 
Sex;” Dec. 11, 1900, ‘‘Evolution of Mar- 
riage;’’ Jan. 8, 1901, ‘‘Heredity;’’ Feb. 12, 
1901, ‘‘Human Culture;’’ Mar. 12, 1901, 
‘*Adolescence;” April 9, 1901, ‘*The Fam- 
ily.” Hour, 7.45 P. M.; course tickets, 
$1; single tickets, 25 cents. 

Mrs. Claudia Hazen White, formerly 
of San Francisco, Cal., has opened a school 
of expression at Tampa, Fla., and will re- 
ceive students in class or for private 
instruction in elocution, expression, phys- 
ical culture, and fancy dancing. She has 
fitted herself for her profession by special 
study under celebrated teachers in this 
country and in Europe, 

Miss Clara Summerlin, a student of 
advanced kindergarten work in the Bos- 
ton schools, has been engaged to conduct 
the Hyde Park kindergarten of Tampa, 
Fla., which reopened Oct. 15, in a new 
and commodious building erected espe- 
cially for its use. Miss Summerlin has 
received high endorsements from Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, her former instructor. 

Our associate editor, Mrs. Florence M. 
Adkinson, asks us to explain that she was 
not chosen chairman of the board of 
directors of the Governor Thomas Dudley 
Family Association, at its recent meeting, 
as the WomAN’s JOURNAL erroneously 
said. She is merely one member of the 
board, and her name was printed first in 
the list of directors because it happened 
to begin with A. 

As one looked upon the married couples 
and the unmarried women who made sv 
large a part of the missionary band that 
sailed on the Winifredian from Boston 
last week, he could hardly help wondering 
whether our denomination will have the 
courage to take up a thorough discussion 
of the question as to the place of families 
and of unmarried women in the missionary 
work of the future.— Watchman (Baptist). 

We read with great pleasure the story 
of Mme, Sophie Du Bois, the music teach- 
er of Newark, who was addressed—to use 
a golf term—by a tramp on her way home 
the other night. “Quick as a flash the 
young woman, who takes vigorous athletic 
exercise daily, sent her left straight from 
the shoulder, and it landed squarely on 
the tramp’s nose, He reeled. Mme. Du 
Bois followed with a right swing on his 
jaw, which knocked him down and out.’’ 
If there were more women like Mme, Du 
Bois there would be fewer tramps.—Bos- 
ton Post 

In welcoming a recent conference of 
men and women to Topeka, Hon. J. A. 
Trautman, one of the leading citizens, 
said: ‘‘I am glad to see so large a propor- 
tion of ladies. I think I am more glad to 
see the ladies than the men. A valiant 
fight has been made for the recognition of 
women in the industrial, professional, and 
economic walks of life, and that battle 
has been measurably won in Kansas; and 
the viragoes and Jezebels have not in- 
creased, but women of thought, of influ- 
ence, and power, have increased, Ladies, 
we welcome you.” 

The Earl of Chatham used to bow so 
low when he met a bishop that his nose 
could be seen between his knees. A 
suavity no less appalling to its object 
marks the ascent of our Indians in the 
social scale. A teacher in an Arizona 
mission school lately noticed a big boy 
holding a discussion with a little girl at 
the door. He was explaining to her that 
girls should always: ‘‘go first.’’ She was 
accustomed to seeing the woman carry 
the load behind the man, and hung back, 
abashed at such gallantry. Of hundreds 
of young Indians the phrase may truth- 
fully be used, ‘“‘Not dancing, but advanc- 
ing.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


“Elizabeth,” she of the “Garden,” has 
sent the Critic a message through her 
publisher, to say that it is she, and not 
Princess Henry of Pless, who wrote ‘‘Eliz- 
abeth and her German Garden’’ and ‘A 
Solitary Summer.’’ She makes this state- 
ment because she wishes the delightful 
letters that she receives from her American 
admirers to come to her instead of going 
to the Princess Henry. The real ‘‘Eliza- 
beth” is the Countess von Arnim. It will 
interest her readers to know that there is 
now an August baby, making the fourth 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


With LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarah 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is: taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces, Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best 
tonic known, combined with the blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the 
two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials free. 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Halls Family Pills are the best. 








girl in ‘“‘Elizabeth’s’’ family. Readers of 
the ‘‘German Garden’’ may not have no- 
ticed that under date of January 15 is 
written, ‘*The April baby will be six next 
month,’’ That is, in February. Macmil- 
lan’s catalogue announces as forthcoming 
“The April Baby’s Book of Tunes,”’ with 
numerous illustrations and music. 





——_- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 





*BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





I’ll tell you how the leaves came down. 
The great tree to his children said: 

“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red.’’ 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay! 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief; 
’Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


‘*Perhaps the great tree will forget, 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we all beg and coax and fret.”’ 
But the big tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed!’’ he cried— 
And, ere the leaves could urge their prayer, 

He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm, 


The great bare tree looked down and smiled. 
“Good-night, dear little leaves,’’ he said, 

And, from below, each sleepy child 
Replied, “Good-night,” and murmured, 
“Tt is so nice to go to bed!”’ 


-_~- 


HOW I USED TO GO TO SCHOOL. 

The little girls of to-day would laugh if 
they could see the old schoolhouse where 
I used to go to school, ever 80 many years 
ago. 

It stood on the village green, opposite 
the old meeting-house. It was a small, 
square, unpainted building, and it had 
square windows set up high in the walls, 
so that the children could not look out to 
see the one or two wagons that passed in 
the course of the day. And the seats—oh, 
how funny they were!—just plain pine 
board benches, with no backs, and plain 
boards in front to put our slates and books 
on. The little seats where the small chil- 
dren sat were lower than the others, and 
had nothing in front. The poor little 
bare feet had to dangle, with nothing to 
rest upon, and when the children went to 
sleep, as they almost always did, their 
little heads went bobbing up and down, 
for there was nothing at all to lean upon. 

There was a great big fireplace, and in 
winter it took the time of one pupil to 
bring in the great logs and keep the fire 
going. There was no steam heat, such as 
little schoolgirls have nowadays; and, 
when the children in the back seats by the 
windows felt cold, they would raise their 
hands and shake them almost off to at- 
tract the teacher’s attention, and then call 
out, in loud tones: ‘Teacher, can I go to 
the fire to warm my fingers?”’ 

If we were very naughty, we were ban- 
ished to a dark woodshed behind the 
schoolroom; if we were only a little 
naughty, we had to stand on a crack in 
the floor, and hold down a nail with our 
thumb. Once in a while the teacher had 
to take down the switch, which he always 
kept over his desk, and apply it to some 
big boy who had done something uncom- 
monly naughty. Once, I remember, he 
undertook to whip a boy, and the boy 
screamed so wildly that I was frightened, 
and climbed up to a window and jumped 
out, and ran home as fast as I could go, 
crying softly to myself all the way. 

We were taught arithmetic and spelling, 
and, for a ‘‘show-off,’”’ when the commit- 
tee-man came into the school, we had to 
tell who the first President was, and name 
the capital of the State. 

The girl who was the best speller stood 
at the head of the spelling class until she 
missed, and then she had to go to the foot 
and give up the medal, which was usually 





a silver quarter of a dollar with a hole in 
it and a ribbon to hang around the neck. 
This medal the one at the head could wear 
as long as she stayed at the head; but, 
when she missed, she had to hand over 
the ribbon and the quarter to the next 
girl. 

Forenoon and afternoon we had a recess 
of ten minutes, and, during that blissful 
time, we generally played ‘‘hill dill.”’ I 
wonder if little girls ever play “hill dill’ 
now! Iam sorry for them if they do not, 
for it was great fun. This is the way we 
did it: Four or six girls stood on a certain 
mark in the great bare common, and as 
many others on another marked spot at a 
given distance away; and, when all were 
ready, they called out, at the same mo- 
ment: “Hill dill! Run when you will!” 
and then all ran at the top of their speed 
to see who could reach the goal first. 

I never could get an arithmetic lesson, 
but I always boasted that I could run the 
fastest. When I grew up, and had a little 
girl of my own, of course she was sent to 
school. I had said, very seriously, in her 
presence, that I could not get my arithme- 
tic lesson, My little girl marched into the 
schoolroom with a very important air, and 
announced that her mother could never 
get an arithmetic lesson, therefore she 
should not be expected to. She was a very 
little mite of a girl, and this announce- 
ment, coming from such a mite, made all 
the pupils and even the teacher laugh. 

We liked some of our schoolmates, and 
some we didn’t like, just as it is with 
school children to-day. I remember a 
certain little Patty, and a certain little 
Esther. There was a grove of chestnut- 
trees near the schoolhouse, and one day 
Patty came to school and said that her 
father had told her he would give her a 
penny for every chestnut she could find on 
the ground. Weall liked Patty,so we said: 
‘Let’s go and pick up all the chestnuts 
we can find, and scatter them under the 
trees, and let Patty pick them up, so she 
can get a lot of pennies.”” Esther was the 
girl who always thought she was abused 
—and everybody knows that nobody likes 
a girl who is always whining, and think- 
ing other girls are taking advantage of 
her. I remember that one day I picked 
up a pin from the floor, and Esther said: 
“IT say, that is my pin! I lost it last 
winter!’ 

Yet I think we used to have just as 
good times in our little old schoolhouse 
as children to-day have in their fine large 
buildings, with their pictures and maps 
and handsome desks. Sometimes I am not 
sure but we learned almost as much.— 
Babyland. 





HUMOROUS. 


The Philadelphian—Isn’t the mud on 
this street a trifle deep? 

Chicagoan (proudly)—Deep? It is the 
deepest mud on any paved street in the 
world !—Indianapolis Press. 


Dwelley—I say, Dombey, why don’t you 
join our club? You'll find all the com- 
forts of home there. 

Dombey—Home’s good enough for me. 
At my house I enjoy all the comforts of a 
club. 


Savelle—What is your opinion of a man 
who will break out into profanity just be- 
cause he has dipped his mucilage brush 
into the inkstand? 

Hunt—Rather ask what do I think of a 
man who wouldn’t? 


McJigger—Our friend Jenks is either 
going to extremes in the matter of mourn- 
ing for his late wife, or he’s looking for a 
new one. 

Thingumbob—Why, how is that? 

McJigger—He has dyed his hair and 
moustache jet black.— Philadelphia Press. 





‘*Yes,’’ said Miss Cayenne. ‘He is un- 
doubtedly a cynic.” 

‘*What is your idea of a cynic?” 

‘*He is a person who keeps you continu- 
ally in doubt whether he is unusually 
clever or unusually disagreeable.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 


“*T hope things are more peaceful in the 
choir than formerly,” said the pastor. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the organist, ‘it’s 
perfectly calm now.”’ 

“I’m glad to hear it. 
restored?” 

“Everybody excepting myself resigned.”’ 


“Well, suh,’’ said an aged colored voter, 
‘de ways er de candidate is past findin’ 
out. All de year I have been like one 
cryin’ in de wilderness; en no man ’spon 
ter mycry. I holler for bread; and dey 
give me a Belgian block en 30 days. En 
now look at ’em! ’Leckshun times come 
on; en bless God if dey ain’t pay my 
house rent, took de mortgage off my mule, 
settle my street tax, en gimme enough ole 
cloze ter go ter preachin’. En all I got 
ter my name is one vote en de rheu- 
matism.” 


How was peace 








KEEP YOURSELF STRONG 

And you will ward off colds, pneumonia, 
fevers, and other diseases. You need to 
have pure, rich blood and good digestion. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the blood rich 
and pure as no other medicine can do. It 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 
and invigorates the whole system. You 
will be wise to begin taking it now, for it 
will keep you strong and well. 


Hoop's PILtLs are non-irritating. Price 
25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CuHILpREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIin DE Meri?rre, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical Schoo! 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instractors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina 
Theodore L, Sewall Founder. Catalozue Free 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North ollege 
Avenue and*21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica: 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corne 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres» 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
15 BE. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. ae 
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MASS. KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS. 


The State Convention of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the King’s Daughters and Sons 
will be held in Every-Day Church, 397 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, Boston, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Nov. 13 and 14. Sessions daily at 9.30 
and 2.30 P.M. An evening session will be 
held on Tuesday, when the work of the Na- 
tional Junior Republic for the prevention of 
crime among children, and to surround them 
with right influences, will be presented by 
able representatives from Washington, D. C. 
The boy president of the Republic will be 
present and speak. This important move- 
ment is commanding much attention among 
our leading citizens, and the public are 
cordially invited to attend. Day sessions 
are open to the public. 
->--- 


WASHINGTON STATE EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 








A mass Convention of equal suffragists 
and friends of the cause is hereby called to 
meet in the city of Seattle, Washington, 
Tuesday, Nov. 20, at two o'clock, P. M., at 
the G. A. R. hall in the Collins Building, 
corner of James Street and Second Avenue. 
The meeting will adjourn Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The business of the Convention will be to 
receive reports of officers, discuss county 
organization, and such other matters as per- 
tain to the success of the work, and elect 
officers for the ensuing year. Good music 
and addresses will brighten the regular work 
of the sessions. 

On Tuesday evening asymposium will be 
given by representative gentlemen on the 
subject, ‘‘ What my party has done for Equal 
Suffrage.” This promises to be instructive 
as well as very entertaining. 

Lodging, breakfast, and dinner will be 
cordially furnished those attending from out 
of the city. All persons desiring entertain~ 
ment should make it known as early as pos- 
sible to Mrs. Rose Simmons, 1630 Thirteenth 
Avenue, Seattle, Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Comumnittee. 

Through the constant efforts of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the status of equal suffrage 
in Washington has improved very materially 
in the last two years. This is a source of 
gratification and encouragement to those 
who have borne the expense and labor of 
the work. For this reason we feel warranted 
in urging all suffragists to attend this Con 
vention, feeling confident that we must sow 
before we reap. Let us have a full attend- 
ance and a pleasant and profitable meeting. 

Mrs. Homer Hi1, President. 
Miss M. E. PrKkk, Cor Sec. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE VS. SECTIONALISM. 

The most impressive feature in the 
presidential election just closed is its 
essentially sectional character. From the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, every State 
went Democratic. From the Potomac to 
Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, every State but three went Repub 
lican. It is proper to add that in no one 
of the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States 
was there any systematic canvass made, 
or any general political discussion of 
national issues. Ditferences of opinion 
undoubtedly existed in those twelve States 
on national issues, such as currency, ex- 
pansion, colonies, and trusts, but all such 
differences were set aside in universal 
allegiance to the Democratic party. 

It is greatly to be desired that this con- 
dition of affairs should cease to exist, 
the more so as it leads many Southerners 
to support measures and men, whether 
they like them or not. In the North and 
West few men vote upon mere sectional 
considerations; in the South an opposite 
condition prevails. Is it not time that 
some new issue should be found upon 
which North and South may again partici- 
pate in public debate? And if so, what 
issue is 80 promising as equal suffrage for 
women who possess such intellectual and 
moral qualifications as the respective 
State Legislatures see fit to impose? If, 
in the opinion of many persons, suffrage 
has been too widely and loosely conferred 
in the past upon men, then why not ask 
suffrage for such women only as are pre- 
eminently qualified to vote? Why not 
have concerted action by women next 
winter in every Southern State to secure 
suffrage by legislative action for educated 
responsible women? Educated woman 
suffrage would solve both the race ques- 
tion and that of illiteracy, and no other 
satisfactory solution of these vexed ques- 
tions is possible. H. B. B. 
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THE SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN 
BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has begun a series of meetings 
in the interést of the public schcois, to 
increase the registration and voting of 
women. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, 
seventy-five ladies and gentlemen of Ward 
12 met in the spacious parlors of Mrs. 
Maria A. Barnard. 115 Pembroke Street, 
and listened to addresses by Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Henry B Blackwell, Mrs. 








Sarah J. Boyden, Professor Vogel, of the 
Institute of Technology, and Represent- 
ative-elect Kinney from Ward 10. Miss 
Margueretta Gilbert, who is organizing 
these meetings, presided. 

On Thursday evening, Nov. 8, a similar 
meeting was held at the house of Miss 
Alice J. Hall, 70 Westland Avenue, with 
a large attendance, and addresses by Miss 
Diana Hirschler, attorney-at-law, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and Representative Freeman 
O. Emerson, of Ward 10. 

On the same evening, at the house of 
Miss Clara E,. Matchett, in Allston, ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Vogel, 
Miss Amy Acton, attorney-at-law, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and others. 

At all these meetings every woman pres- 
ent was urged to register and to secure 
the registration of five other women, and 
a number of ladies promised to do so, be- 
ing reminded of the fact that no perma- 
nent improvement of existing conditions 
can be effected without an improvement 
in the voting constituency. Registration 
will close Nov. 21, and there is no time to 
lose in evrolling new voters. H. B. B. 





USE WHAT YOU HAVE AND ASK FOR MORE. 


In twenty-two States women already 
have some limited form of suffrage, It is 
important that they use what they have 
and ask for more. Let women work with 
the political party which best represents 
their views, or take a non-partisan attitude, 
as seems to them best. The great point is 
to be active in public work in association 
with men of similar views and affiliations. 

Now that the presidential election is 
over, let women who feel humiliated by 
their exclusion work for equal suffrage 
more actively than ever. North and South, 
East and West, let their voices be heard 
in the halls of legislation. Let them ap. 
peal to the good men of all parties, but 
pledge their support to none. It will be 
time to adopt political ties when a free 
ballot has been conferred. Until then, let 
women appeal to all parties, but form 
entangling alliances with none. H. B. B. 
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THE DENVER ELECTION 


The fact that there was fighting on elec- 
tion day among the men of Denver is 
promptly seized upon by Eastern papers 
as an argument against letting women 
vote. The Boston Herald says: 

We do not mean that disturbances 
would not have occurred in Colorado if 
the men only had been permitted to vote; 
but it is clear that the participancy of the 
women in political matters has not pro- 
duced that amelioration of partisan asper- 
ity which it is sometimes assumed would 
follow. 

To judge of this, we must know what 
the political conditions were in Colorado 
before women voted. Congressman Sha- 
froth, in a public address delivered in 
Washington about two years ago, said: ‘I 
have seen the time when a political con- 
vention without a disturbance and the 
drawing of weapons was rare. That time 
is past in Colorado, and it is due to the 
presence of women.’’ What was formerly 
the rule has now bscome the exception. 

In the old times there were disturbances 
in almost every city. At this election 
there was a disturbance in only one city, 
and that under peculiarly aggravating 
conditions. It is not charged that any 
woman took part in the riot. 

Let us reverse the case. Suppose that 
in one of the States where both men and 
women vote, several hundred women had 
engaged in a free fight on election day, 
while all the men behaved in a perfectly 
orderly way. Would the bad behavior of 
the women have been a proof of the un- 
fitness of men to vote? The Herald 
would hardly say so. It is a poor rule 
that will not work both ways. A. Ss. B. 


THOSE WASH-CLOTHS AGAIN. 





It is to be hoped that the National Suf- 
frage Bazar will prove as fruitful in money 
as it has been in misunderstandings. Un 
der the heading, ‘‘A Needless Lesson,” 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says: 


The members of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association are very busy getting 
ready for the great Bazar to be held at the 
Madison Square Garden in December. 
They are making dolls’ dresses, baby 
clothes, doilies, shoe bags, dusters, centre- 
pieces, menu cards, iron-holders, and sofa 
cushions. A woman who feels very 
strongly on the subject of the ‘‘cause”’ 
says they are going to do these vhings so 
well that no one will dare say their strong- 
mindedness has robbed them of their wo- 
manly qualities. She says the editor of 
the oldest and largest suffrage paper is 
crocheting a fancy edge on wash-cloths in 
the intervals between writing editorials, 
and that another distinguished literary 
suffragist is making soap. ‘‘Others are 
pickling, preserving, jelly-making, and 
preparing cook-books,”’ and the result will 
show that they do these things none the 
worse for knowing all about literature, 
science, art, and politics. It will put a 
stop forever to the old sneer about neglect- 
ing the home. It will show that the most 
learned of her sex can make a shoe bag as 
easily as an article, and is no less sound 
as a jelly-maker than asathinker. From 





the published account, the Bazar seems to 
be intended as a sort of challenge, and it 
is discussed in a tone of mingled elation 
and defiance, as if it meant a rather seri- 
ous let-down for a part of the race. 

This attitude is neither kind nor fair. 
There is not one man in the country who 
would deny that a woman suffragist can 
make shoe bags or pickles or anything 
else she has a mind to. It is unreasonable 
to get up a vast national demonstration 
just to confuse him and make him feel 
small. The woman suffragists are always 
trying to scare man and browbeat him, 
and they are never so terrible as when 
proving that their womanly qualities are 
unabated. Of course, they can make jelly, 
soap, and those other things. Who ever 
doubted it? If they had mentioned the 
point in a pleasant way, saying, for exam- 
ple, that intellectually gifted as they were, 
and though devoted to the higher mis- 
sion, they could still pickle and put up 
jam, not a word of dissent would have 
been heard. But their whole tone is need 
lessly severe. The Bazar is all right, and 
there is not one man who would not 
willingly abase himself before the talent 
that could construct any of the things 
inside. It is the spirit with which it is 
gotten up that hurts his feelings. That 
distinguished woman, for instance, who is 
completing those wash-cloths with Ham- 
burg edging or passementrie, or whatever 
the thing may be, is not doing it for its 
own sake, but as a kind of indignant re- 
buttal of a fancied charge. No one has 
said she was not womanly enough to make 
a wash-cloth, and a very handsome one at 
that. No one needs to see the wash-cloth 
to believe. A mere statement from her 
that she could make good wash-cloths 
would have been instantly accepted by 
any mau. And the same is true of the 
thousands of others who are angrily boil- 
ing, chopping, stewing, and crocheting 
for this ulterior end. 

The Bazar will have no value as an 
argument. It will prove nothing that we 
do not know already. It is well under- 
stood that years of thought and political 
agitation — nothing, in fact—can efface 
woman’s stronger instincts. Woman's 
faculty for making things and for sewing 
on edges may be suspended, but it is 
never lost. It is one of nature’s strongest 
forces, and no matter how high she soars 
she can pause and burst out with a shoe 
bag or a sofa cushion at a moment's 
notice. 

The mistake of the editor of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser lies in supposing that 
everybody else is as enlightened as him- 
self. Unfortunately there are still many 
people who do not believe that a woman 
suffragist can sew a seam or put up a jar 
of preserves, and the present writer can 
testify from experience that some intelli- 
gent persons who ought to have known 
better have expressed surprise to learn 
that the editor of a suffrage paper could 
knit. 

But the Bazar is not held for the 
romantic purpose of giving an object- 
lesson on this point. Like all church, 
charitable, and missionary Fairs, it is 
held with the useful but prosaic purpose 
of raising money. The women are not 
“angrily boiling, chopping, stewing, and 
crocheting;’’ they are doing these things 
in a spirit of mirth and good cheer, and 
with the most amiable feelings toward 
the men who, they hope, will buy and eat 
their jellies, pickles and preserves. Ifa 
spark of hostility toward the other sex 
had lurked in any suffrage woman’s heart, 
how could it persist now that a man has 
made the Bazar that splendid present of a 
seven-hundred-dollar locomobile? 

A. 8. B. 





“REGULATION” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The General Officers of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
lately sent to the President and the Secre- 
tary of War the following petition: 

Statements are appearing in the public 
press to the effect that houses of prostitu- 
tion are being established, maintained, 
and inspected in the Philippine Islands 
for the use of our soldiers by the consent 
of the army authorities of those islands, 
or under their direct supervision. We 
are unwilling to believe that our govern- 
ment will allow to be introduced among 
the soldiers that iafamous system which 
brought such just contempt upon England 
when the condition of affairs in India be- 
came known to the world. We beg the 
President of these United States and the 
Secretary of War to see to it that no such 
stigma is allowed to attach itself to our 
beloved land. To this end, the prayer of 
the three hundred thousand members of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is that immediate steps may 
be taken to prohibit the licensing of such 
houses, or the making of any provision 
whatever for their existence in any of the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. We protest with all possi- 
ble emphasis against our government’s 
regulating vice in any form, and more es- 
pecially, if that were possible, against 
anything calculated to foster that crime 
which degrades its citizens, destroys the 
purity of the family, and deteriorates the 
race. 

To this George D. Meiklejohn, Acting 
Secretary of War, sent word for word 
the same answer given to the memorial of 
the General Officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
viz.: that ‘‘so far as this department is 
advised, no such conditions obtain as set 
forth in your letter; but that General 
MacArthur had been ordered to investi- 
gate and make a full report. 


The Chicago New Voice, in its last is- 





sue, calls attention to the fact that Secre- 
tary Meiklejohn might have found some 
information on the subject in the official 
reports of his own office. In the report of 
Major Frank S. Bourns, chief surgeon and 
president of the Manila Board of Health 
for the year ending June 30, 1899, he will 
get some light on the subject. Mr. Meik- 
lejohn will find Dr. Bourns’s report on 
pages 260-261, of Part II. of the Report 
of the Major-General Commanding the 
Army, which is a part of the published 
Annual Report of the War Department 
for the year ending June 30, 1899. On 
page 260 is found official confirmation of 
the statement that after the advent of the 
American troops the maladies resulting 
from vice became go prevalent that special 
hospital accommodations had to be opened 
for their treatment. The New Voice con- 
tinues: 

Then, on page 261, is given a meagre 
report of the action of the military au- 
thorities in establishing a system of super- 
vision over venereal diseases, which, in 
actual practice, means the supervision of 
the whole industry of prostitution. 

‘Some supervision of the venereal dis- 
eases was found to be necessary, and 
since November a hospital for such cases 
has been in operation, where those afflict- 
ed with disease are held to remain until 
free from danger.”’ 

Then, if Secretary Meiklejohn will turn 
to page 262, he will find a brief report 
from Captain Todd, the head of the mili- 
tary bureau of prostitution. The report 
is especially eloquent for the things which 
it conceals, even forgetting to state the 
nature of the work of the bureau. The 
following is Captain Todd’s report in full, 
and marked, ‘Exhibit E.:’’ 

Headquarters Provost-Marshal-General, 

Office Bureau of Inspection, 

Manila, P. L., July 25, 1899. 
The Acting Adjutant-General. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that 
this bureau was established June 3, 1899, 
From that date to June 30, the operations 
consisted of the inspection: of such mat- 
ters under the jurisdiction of the Provost- 
Marshal-General as were referred for ac- 
tion by him or by the chief of police. 

ALBERT TODD. 

Capt. Sixth Artillery, Chief of Bureau. 

In addition, the New Voice offers to 
show the War Department some of the 
original documents used by this military 
department in the examination and ‘‘su- 
pervision” of the official brothels of 
Manila. 

The official investigation promised by 
the War Department is still pending; but 
now that Rev. F. H. Morgan of the Metho- 
dist mission at Singapore has come for- 
ward and added his testimony, after per- 
sonal investigation, to that of Mr. William 
E. Johnson of the New Voice, there can 
no longer be any practical doubt on the 
rubject. 

Now is the time to send in petitions 
and protests to the President. It will be 
remembered that the report of Major Ira 
Brown, recommending a great extension 
of the objectionable system, was not to be 
acted upon till after election, ‘‘for fear 
it might cost McKinley the votes of some 
of the Methodists,’’ as Mr. Johnson causti- 
cally expressed it. From one point of 
view, it is unfortunate that the first dis- 
closure of the facts was made by the New 
Voice, the organ of the third-party Pro- 
hibitionists, and that it was made just 
before election. Republican editors, even 
Republican editors of religious papers, 
hate the Prohibitionists. They hoped the 
story was not true, and, whether true or 
not, they were unwilling to publish it 
while the presidential election was hang- 
ing in the balance, The statements are 
now known to be true, and, as the elec- 
tion is over, the “conspiracy of silence” 
will be at anend, State-licensed and State- 
supervised brothels are an abomination to 
the great majority of the American people, 
and the cautious and colorless description 
of Captain Todd’s ‘‘bureau’’ in the official 
report shows that the military authorities 
foresaw the strong disapproval they would 
incur if their action became known at 
home. Let them not be disappointed. 


-_-——-— 


BAZAR NOTES. 


As the time for the Bazar approaches, 
we hear with increasing frequency of 
States planning to have some characteris- 
tic decoration for their booths. The last 
word on this comes from Pennsylvania. 
It plans an arch in imitation of the 
so-called blue marble which is peculiar to 
the State, surmounted by a large keystone 
of coal; also, in prominent positions on 
the booth, two large dolls, named William 
and Hannah Penn, both Governors of 
Pennsylvania in the early days, for Han- 
nah held this high position for several 
years, while her husband was not well 
and strong enough for its responsibilities. 
‘*Friendly’’ (Quaker) dolls will come very 
appropriately for the City of Brotherly 
Love and the State of William and Hannah 
Penn. 

The Anthony Table will have both bags 
and pin balls made from pieces of Miss 
Anthony’s dresses, and one of its decora- 
tions (not for sale) will be a sampler 
worked by Miss Anthony at the age of 
eleven, also a valuable camev portrait of 








Miss Anthony, made when she was in 
Rome, seventeen years ago. The chair- 
man, Miss Lucy Anthony (1830 Diamond 
Street, Philadelphia), is arranging for a 
foreign department to ber booth, to which 
friends of Miss Anthony, who have been 
abroad and have any treasures of travel 
with which they are willing to part, may 
contribute. A fine copy of ‘The Head of 
an Angel,”’ by Leonardo de Vinci, pur. 
chased in Florence, Italy, and framed 
there, has been given to this foreign 
department. 

Those who are interested in the paint- 
ing of California scenery, promised by 
William Keith of that State, will be glad 
to read the following from the September 
number of Ainslee’s Magazine, from the 
article, ‘‘Fifty Years in the Golden State:” 
“Art has from the beginning been a nat- 
ural impulse. Keith, Tavernier, Robin- 
son, Alexander Harrison, Toby Rosenthal 
and others have not only contributed no- 
table paintings, but have always been well 
paid for their work, Keith is now con- 
sidered one of the best of landscape 
painters.”’ 

From Kentucky comes the promise of a 
hand-made blanket from the mountain 
regions of that State. These blankets are 
said closely to resemble those made by 
the Navajo tribe, and there will certainly 
be a ready sale for this contribution to the 
Kentucky booth. They have also a cover- 
let from the same part of the State (the 
mountain makers of these goods call them 
‘*kivers’’), and some other articles. 

Many of the State chairmen of Bazar 
work are hoping to get the wives of their 
Governors to follow the example of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and give a doll to the Bazar. 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young has this promise 
from the wife of Governor M. B, Mc- 
Sweeney, of her State of South Carolina, 
but another chairman who reports on this 
point has been less fortunate, having 
sent a very polite letter to the wife of her 
Governor and received no reply. She has 
since learned that the lady in question has 
been dead several years! Another State 
chairman regrets that she cannot emulate 
her neighbors on the doll question, be- 
cause her State Governor is so inconsider- 
ate of our needs along this line as to bea 
bachelor. RAcHEL FosteR AVERY, 

Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 
>? 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 








The students of all the women’s colleges 
held a mock election on Nov. 6, after a 
lively campaign, of which that at Mt. 
Holyoke may be taken as typical. 

The faculty and students qualified to 
vote by registering and paying a poll-tax 
of five cents. Whoever failed in this duty 
found her name posted upon the “black 
list’? of those who were willing to stand 
by and see their country go to ruin. A 
national chairman and secretary, Miss 
Kenney and Miss Foxcroft, both of 1901, 
were chosen by the Students’ League. 
Each of the college houses constituted a 
State, and in State conventions assembled 
State chairmen and secretaries and State 
committees were formally elected. Party 
rallies were held, and delegates elected by 
the Republicans to a National Convention. 
These delegates were accompanied with 
much ceremony to ‘Philadelphia’ (the 
gymnasium), Ohio going so far as to 
transport her delegation upon a float, 
The audience.room had assumed a Fourth 
of July appearance, through the profuse 
display of flags big and little, with pic- 
tures of McKinley and Roosevelt. The 
New York delegation did not appear 
until all were seated, when it marched in 
amid enthusiastic applause, bearing the 
State banner, and singing a convention 
song, setting forth the merits of “Teddy.” 

Miss Frances May, 1901, presided. The 
call for the convention was read by Miss 
Barron, 1901. The roll of delegates was 
called by States. The party platform was 
presented and enthusiastically accepted, 
the reading being often interrupted by 
cheers. Miss Wilder, 1901, nominated 
McKinley for President. [t was seconded 
by Miss Brocksmidt and Miss Alice Cook 
both of 1903. Miss Kendall, of 1901, of the 
New York delegation, nominated Roose- 
velt for vice-president, and Miss Evans, of 
the same class, seconded it. The nominat- 
ing speeches dealt with national issues, 
and were much applauded. 

The Democratic convention also met in 
the gymnasium, which with great adapt- 
ability became Kansas City. The meeting 
was conducted in much the same way, but 
a new feature was the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Miss Anna Og- 
dep, 1901, presided. Miss Anna Moore, 
1901, nominated Wm. Jennings Bryan, 
which was seconded by Miss Gertrude 
McDonald. After the singing of a spirited 
song, Miss Dyson and Miss Babbitt, 
both of 1901, spoke on the national issues, 
and Miss Rising, of the same class, made 
the nomination for vice-president. There 
have been frequent torchlight processions, 
embellished with transparencies, colored 
fire, and bright costumes, but better than 
all the fun was the awakening of the 
young women to areal and lively interest 
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in great national questions. The college 
gave McKinley a majority of 373. 


Miss Myra Reynolds, Ph. D., has re- 
turned to the University of Chicago to 
take her classes in English, after three 
months spent in research in the British 
Museum. She has been editing the Lady 
Winchelsea manuscripts, brought to pub- 
lic notice by Edmund Gosse. Lady Win- 
chelsea was a maid of honor to the second 
wife of King James II., and in the last 
part of the 16th and first of the 17th cen- 
turies wrote verse resembling that of 
Wordsworth. During the summer Miss 
Reynolds visited the Winchelsea estate, 
Eastwell Park, in Kent, and edited both 
the original manuscript of Earl Winchelsea 
and that of Edmund Gosse. She will pub- 
lish Lady Winchelsea’s poems, with an 
introductory essay, next spring. 


Mrs, Charles G. Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., wife of the head of the Wash- 
burn Wire Works, will completely furnish 
the Slater Memorial dormitory of Pem- 
broke Hall, the woman’s college of Brown 
University. The dormitory itself is the 
gift of Mrs. Horatio N. Slater, widow of a 
former trustee of the University, and 
daughter of William Morris Hunt, the 
artist. 


Miss Isabelle Bronk, sister of Rev. 
Mitchell Bronk, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Bayonne, N. J., received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Chicago at the autumn con- 
vocation. Miss Bronk is an alumna of 
Wellesley, and has studied several years in 
European universities. She was also for 
some time head of the French department 
in the Misses Ely’s school in New York 
City. 

Francis T. White, of New York City, 
has just given $25,000 to Earlham College, 
a Friends’ coéducational institution in 
Richmond, Indiana. This, added to the 
like amount given by him a year ago, will 
be known as the Francis T. White endow- 
ment fund. 


The Girls’ High School Normal, which 
includes all the alumnz of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School, is said to have the 
largest membership of any club in this 
country. Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, is the president. A scheme 
is on foot to provide an endowment for 
the support of women who have taught 
thirty-five years in the public schools. 
Nearly $150,000 has already been secured. 


Miss Cipriani has been added to the 
faculty of the University of Chicago as 
docent in English. 





POLITICAL RECOGNITION OF WOMEN. 





In past campaigns women have been 
asked to speak at political meetings, says 
the N. Y. Sun. This year they are not 
only speaking to large audiences of men, 
but actually presiding at meetings of 
men’s political clubs. Several weeks ago, 
at Camp McKinley in Harlem, the presi- 
dent of the West End Association presid- 
ed, and the women of the Republican 
Association spoke for the Thirty-first As- 
sembly district. The musical members 
of the West End Association composed 
the campaign songs which were sung, and 
which the men in the audience thought 
worthy of special cheers. The West End 
Association, composed exclusively of Re- 
publican women, has for the past six years 
of its existence done district visiting dur- 
ing political campaigns, and has affiliated 
with the Republican Association of Wom- 
en of the State. So helpful have its mem- 
bers proved in a canvass that this year the 
Republican State Committee has officially 
recognized them to the extent of provid- 
ing them with a hall, and paying for the 
services of clerks. There is no quid pro 
quo about it, however, as there seems to 
be in things political where men are con- 
cerned. The women give their time, 
strength, and services voluntarily. 

Miss Eloise Calihan has had charge of 
the office of the Minnesota Republican 
State Central Committee during the cam- 
paign just closed. The Minneapolis Jour- 
nal said of Miss Calihan: “She has a staff 
of over a hundred men and women work- 
ing under her, and arranges for campaign 
speeches at the different towns through 
the State, looks up the railroad connec- 
tions to obscure villages, and answers 
more questions than any one in the office. 
Miss Calihan is a born politician, and has 
been in the office since her graduation 
from the high school. The active work of 
a@ campaign opens six or seven months be- 
fore the election, and from the beginning 
of active work Miss Calihan is at her office 
away into the evening, and it is often 
midnight before she can shut her desk 
and go home. ‘She has a masculine abil- 
ity to size up the situation that is phenom- 
enal,’ is the way the politicians speak of 
her.”’ 

About ten days before the election, 
Mrs. H. P. Henderson, of Salt Lake City, 
was in Chicago, and she called at Demo- 





cratic National Headquarters. She had an 
audience with Chairman Jones of the na- 
tional committee, Chairman Johnson of 
the executive committee, and Secretary 
Walsh, Her visit was the subject of a 
special despatch to a Salt Lake paper, 
which said: 

More than ordinary attention was 
shown Mrs. Henderson, for the reason 
that she is a sovereign voter, and will cast 
her vote for President in Utah. A woman 
who is a voter is something of a novelty 
around headquarters. The chiefs talked 
politics with Mrs. Henderson, and were 
much interested in what she had to say 
about the situation in Indiana and Michi- 

an, where sbe has been visiting. Mrs. 

enderson will be the bearer of a special 
message to the Democratic ladies of Utah 
from Senator Jones. 
-_<-o - 


MOTHERS’ CONGRESS. 


Many practical topics were considered 
last week at the New York State Assem- 
bly of Mothers in Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. 
Anna Eggleston Friedman spoke on ‘The 
Care of the Physical Child in the Home,” 
and emphasized the importance of physi- 
cal vigor as the basis of mental and even 
of moral health. The national president, 
Mrs, Birney, who was to have spoken on 
“Honoring tbe Child’s Individuality in 
the Home,” was kept away by illness. 
Mrs. Mary L. Lockwood, of Rochester, 
dealt with ‘Discipline in the Home.” In 
the discussion, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
emphasized the necessity of daveloping 
the mechanical habit of obedience in chil- 
dren so early that it shall be unconscious, 
in order that upon this foundation may 
grow up the heart-obedience based upon 
respect and affection for the parent, which 
shall last through life. 

Mrs. Almon Hensley, president of the 
Society for the Study of Life, made a plea 
fora ‘‘Wise Parenthood.’”’ Mrs, Florence 
Kelly, secretary of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, in her address on ‘A 
Purchasing Standard for the American 
Home,” dwelt on the risk to which the 
mother subjects her children when she 
clothes them in sweat-shop-made gar- 
ments. She described a tenement in Chi- 
cago which, as a resident of Hull House, 
she herself knew. During an epidemic 
of scarlet fever, to which nearly every 
child in the tenement succumbed, the 
mothers of the sick children were support- 
ing themselves by making knickerbockers 
for little boys, sewing into each garment 
the ironic label, ‘‘Sanitary.”” Miss Jessie 
Fowler spoke on “Influence of Twentieth 
Century Motherhood,’’ and Mme. Katha- 
rine Evans von Klenner on ‘Music as a 
Refining Influence in the Home,” 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, of the 
editorial staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the New York Herald, and the paper 
called Success, spoke on ‘*The Newspaper 
in the Home,” and Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of 
the University of Wisconsin, on ‘‘Hidden 
Forces in the Education and Discipline of 
the Home.” Mrs. Merrill, of Syracuse, 
made a plea for “Summer Playgrounds 
and Vacation Schools,” and Rev. O. P. 
Gifford, of Buffalo, spoke on ‘“American¢ 
Citizenship Safeguarded by the American 
Home.”’ Mr. Gifford believes that the 
ballot of both father and mother should 
be enlisted to safeguard the home. The 
following resolutions were passed: 

That this assembly commends the work 
of the Kindergarten, Child Study Societies, 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Clubs, Consumers’ 
Leagues, and Household Economic Asso- 
ciations, and all organizations for the pro- 
motion of the best interests of the home. 

That this assembly recommends to the 
Mothers’ Clubs throughout the State prac- 
tical work in summer among the children 
of their respective towns for providing 
healthful sports which, under direction, 
shall utilize their energy and prevent the 
evil results of long, idle weeks. 

That Mothers’ Clubs be asked to indorse 
all efforts to have destitute and homeless 
children placed under systematic surveil- 
lance in families rather than in institu- 
tions. 

That the Mothers’ Assembly recom- 
mends that the subject of Pedagogy and 
Child Psychology be part of the course of 
study in every institution for the educa- 
tion of women. 

That, in order to be fitted to be the 
sympathetic confidantes of children, and 
their instructors in the care of the body, 
there must be earnest study of the origin 
and maintenance of life, the tendency of 
thought, and the influence of conduct on 
future generations, 

That the subject of discipline in the 
home deserves more attention from par- 
ents, in view of the present tendency to 
self-assertion in children. 

That this assembly favors more effective 
laws for the protection of birds. 

That this assembly favors laws provid- 
ing that children under six years be not 
allowed entrance to primary departments 
of public schools. 

That whereas the long skirt for street 
wear is neither in good taste nor favora- 
ble to health and cleanliness, there should 
be an effort to create public opinion in 
favor of a skirt for street wear which 
escapes the ground. 











IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr. SALOME MERRITT, for many years 
active in work for woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts, and identified with other 





progressive movements, died Nov. 7, at 
her home in Somerville, She was presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Physiological Insti- 
tute, and her last hours were made hap- 
pier by the devotion of its members. We 
are indebted to the Boston Herald for the 
following interesting details: 


Salome Merritt was born Feb. 22, 1843, 
in Templeton, Mass. She was the young- 
est of eleven children, seven of whom are 
still living. Her father was Increase Sum- 
ner Merritt, her mother, Susan Penniman. 
On the mother’s side the family is directly 
connected with the Indian missionary, 
John Eliot, a grandfather having married 
his sister. Salome was educated in the 
public schools of her native town, and 
graduated from the seminary in East 
Greenwich, R. I , in 1864. Until 1871 she 
taught in the common schools. Then she 
began the study of medicine in the Boston 
Female Medical College, At this time the 
college passed into the control of the 
Boston University, and changed from the 
old-school to the homeop:thic practice. 
Dr. Merritt therefore entered the New 
York Free Medical College for Wom- 
en, graduating in 1874. The next year 
she became professor of anatomy in the 
college. In 1876 she removed to Boston, 
where she practised her profession until 
1896. She then removed to Somerville. 

Dr. Merritt became greatly interested in 
the schools of Boston, and did much 
to arouse women to their improvement 
through the ballot, and worked persis- 
tently for the election of women to the 
school board. 

In 1888 the Catholic question in the 
management of the schools came to the 
front Dr. Merritt took a stand against 
excluding Catholics from the school board, 
and became the president of the Citizens’ 
Public School Union, which stood for the 
opposite policy. 

Dr. Merritt was a born suffragist, and 
a persistent worker to advance the cause 
in all directions, national, State, and 
municipal. She originated and secured 
several amendments to the statutes of 
assessments and registration, by which 
school suffrage was made easier. She was 
also greatly interested in the Moral Edu 
cation Association, of which she was for 
many years vice-president. 

She became a member of the Woman’s 
Charity Club at the time of the establish- 
ment of its hospital, and served on its 
first board of directors. She believed that 
an important work could be done by a 
delegate body of women, a small working 
force as to numbers, elected from many 
large organizations, al] interested in the 
work. This was pamed the committee of 
council and coéperation, its chairman 
being Dr. Merritt, and several of the re- 
forms in its work were planned by her. 

The work of Dr. Merritt as president of 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute was 
broad and far-reaching. The effects of 
her wise teaching will live in the lives of 
hundreds of women who have listened to 
her lectures, not only at the weekly meet- 
ings of the institute during all the years 
since she became its president in 1888, but 
in various halls where at times she spoke 
to greater numbers. 


Dr. Merritt was an active member of 
the National W. 8S. A. of Massachusetts, 
and was its president at the time of her 
death. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 6, 1900. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 


Election Day! The day of the annual 
humiliation of the women of the United 
States, who must sit silent while the des- 
tinies of the nation are decided. All over 
the land, from the wild coast of Maine to 
the tropical swamps of Florida, men are 
wending their way to the ballot-box, and 
how proud they ought to be! How proud 
many of them are, for I hear them speak 
of their great and precious right to choose 
the officials who shall control the govern- 
ment, with an appreciation that gues very 
deep. I know of more than one friend 
who has cut short a European trip to be 
at his home in time to vote, and one patri- 
otic citizen made a trip half around the 
world to be here to-day. 

But not all of them hold this great right 
in such high esteem. There are notices 
of trotting matches and golf games which 
will make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
men to get their ballots in and reach the 
rendezvous in time for these sports. There 
are several advertisements of fishing ex- 
cursions and duck shooting, and it is said 
that one ex-president of the United States 
was with difficulty restrained from going 
out to destroy winged life, instead of giv- 
ing new life to the country by voting for 
the right man. There is only one conso- 
lation which the women have, that it is a 
good day to go shopping, for all the stores 
are open, and not apt to be crowded, and 
as shopping is supposed to be the highest 
aim and greatest enjoyment in many 
women’s lives, no occupation could be 
more appropriate for the “foolish half of 
creation.” 

There occurred last week, within reason- 
able distance of this city, three important 
gatherings of women, all of them of much 
interest. One was the annual convention 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, which took place at Glens 
Falls; another, the annual meeting of the 
Mothers’ Assembly of this State at Buffalo; 
the third the annual convention of the 
Philadelphia County Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. As a human being is not a 





body which can be divided into three equal 
parts and retain its usefulness, it was im- 
possible to go to all three of these re- 
unions; the demand came to me more 
urgently from Philadelphia than from 
either of the other places, and thither I 
bent my steps, if one can speak of a rail- 
road journey in that way. While there, I 
was the guest of Mrs. E. J. Bartol, who 
has been so long known as the earnest 
and munificent patron of all efforts for 
woman suffrage. On Tuesday evening the 
long drawing-room in her beautiful home 
was filled with social friends of hers, 
women who would not go out to any 
meeting which was advertised as for wo- 
man suffrage. Miss Jane Campbell, the 
efficient president, presided; and Mrs. 
Lucretia Blankenburg, the president of 
the State Association, read some valuable 
statistics of the nations which have eman- 
cipated their women. My own address 
was an appeal to these ladies to realize 
what political rights mean, and as I spoke 
of the wars into which we have been 
plunged without our consent, and the sac- 
rifice of the lives of our young men, hus- 
bands and sons, there were many moist 
eyes among my hearers. 

On the following evening there was a 
well-attended public meeting in the lec- 
ture-room of the New Century Club 
House, the fine building erected and 
owned by the club women of Philadelphia. 
Here again Miss Campbell presided, and 
Mrs. Blankenburg spoke while I made an 
address on ‘‘Politics and the Home.” 

On Thursday afternoon the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York City 
Legislative League was held at 120 West 
70th Street. There was a large attend- 
ance, and many new members joined the 
society. The speaker of the afternoon 
was Miss Eva J. Turner, the president of 
the Woman’s Single ‘l'ax Club of Brooklyn. 
She gave a lucid exposition of the views 
of Henry George, and replied cogently to 
the many questions which were asked ber 
at the close of her remarks. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Registration of women voters will close 
in Boston, Nov. 21, at10 P.M. The Reg- 
istrars’ office is in the old Court House in 
the rear of City Hall. Let every woman 
vote this year for the best possible school 
committee. 

Mrs. Josie F. Hill of Petaluma, Cal., 
who has taken the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
since the second year of its publication, 
visited our office this week, with her 
beautiful young niece. It is twenty-four 
years since Mrs. Hill looked in upon us 
last; but she said she felt perfectly at 
home, having been a constant reader of 
the JoURNAL during all the intervening 
time. It was very pleasant to meet her. 

Eleven hundred and fifty-seven names 
of women voters have been dropped from 
the official list by the Boston registrars 
this year, among them a number of the 
most active workers. But the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association has 
mailed a circular to each one, advising 
her that her name has been dropped, and 
asking her to have it put back immediate- 
ly. The Suffrage Association has also ad- 
dressed a circular,‘‘Save the Children,” to 
every one of the 8,000 registered women, 
urging her to get five additional women to 
register before Nov. 21, when registration 
will close. It is hoped to increase the 
number very considerably during the 
coming week. 

Miss Clara Barton has made an appeal 
for more help for Galveston. She says: 
“The number of the homeless class is es- 
timated at eight thousand or more. Win- 
ter is less than two months away. Al- 
though a mild climate, still snow and ice 
are known here. If tents would protect, 
which they would not, the sea sand and 
the quicksand would not hold them down; 
the first norther would leave their occu- 
pants unsheltered, and hardships, colds, 
pneumonia, and consumption would finish 
what the storm has left.”” The response 
has been generous, but not approaching 
the need. People lost everything. Some 
4,000 dwellings and all their contents 
were absolutely washed away, and there 
is need not only of money, but of almost 
everything used in modern life, 
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SLEEP. 


BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE. 


Give me of all thy weariness, O day! 

Let body, mind, and spirit so be spent 

That when Death’s herald-brother, Sleep, is 
sent, 

Resistless I may yield me to his sway 


Till the black silence lulls me to content. 
* 7 . ~ * * 


Nay, as if under Death's dark, still caress, 

New courage silently would [ attain 

To fight the new day’s fight—and not in 
vain, 

If from its hours I win fresh weariness 

To make me ready for the night again. 


-_- 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 





BY ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


(This poem was published in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL more than twenty years ago. Our old 
friend Mrs. Kingsbury has merely changed “fifty 
years” to “seventy.” 

Tall hollyhocks, and pinks, and rue, 
And roses various, and violets grew 
With other fragrant herbs and flowers 

In well-kept beds and rustic bowers. 

At dawn of day and dewy eve, 

In snowy cap, with upturned sleeve, 

In petticoat of homespun wool 

And shortgown trim and clean and cool, 
Our grandmother wouid deftly dig 
Around these plants, both small and big. 
Their names and needs she seemed to know ; 
And this was seventy years ago. 


Her checkered apron, full and long, 
Was made of linen, good and strong. 
Her neckerchief in many a fold 

Lay o’er her bosom. All this told 
The frugal housewife, nice and neat, 
From crown of head to soles of feet. 
And as she weeded day by day, 
And dug and pruned, a simple lay, 
Which to our memory is more dear 
Than aught we since have chanced to hear, 
Of olden times, she warbled low; 
And this was seventy years ago. 


The house was large; and one back room 
Contained a spinning wheel and loom, 
And cards for making rolls, and reel 
That measured skeins, and little wheel 
W here she would sit with linen thread 
Between her fingers, while the tread 
Of her light foot kept time meanwhile, 
With sweet tunes tending to beguile 
The busy hours; and at her feet 

We loved to sit. "Twas a great treat 
To watch the fine thread come and go; 
And this was seventy years ago. 


The log behind the blazing fire, 

The crane and hooks suspended higher, 

‘The two brick ovens—one inside 

The chimney jamb, was deep and wide 

To hold the turkeys, puddings, pies, 

For festal days; of smaller size, 

The other stood outside the jamb, 

And baked each week, bread, beans, and 
lamb. 

The clean and nicely sanded floor, 

The corner cupboard with glass door 

Displaying china, a rare show— 

But this was seventy years ago. 


Seventy long years! Within that time 
We’ve wandered far, from clime to clime, 
Seen many a grand and stately thing, 
But nothing such delight would bring 
As one more look at that elm-tree 
’Neath which our play-house used to be. 
The old clock, straight and dark and tall, 
With burnished face and silver call, 
Telling the hours that merrily 
Upon swift minutes flitted by, 
Was prized most highly, you must know; 
And this was seventy years ago. 

Chester, Pa. 
ter 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


HOW SLOWBODY SOLD THE SPRING. 


BY MRS. LORA 8. LA MANCE, 

“Good morning, doctor!’ Banker Ross 
rose from his office chair to shake his old 
friend’s hand. ‘Back from your two 
weeks’ outing, sound as a but, I see, 
Caught a good coat of tan, whether the 
fish suffered or not. 1 must take a fish- 
ing trip to the Ozarks myself. Wife said 
yesterday that I did not eat enough for a 
cat.” 

“The very thing! The very place! The 
very scheme!” answered Doctor Fielding, 
dropping into the proffered chair with 
characteristic suddenness. ‘‘That’s ex- 
actly what I came to see you about. I 
want you to go and see for yourself. I 
have found my Mecca—that sanitarium 
we have been talking about.” 

‘‘We?”’ laughed Mr. Ross. ‘‘You had 
better say yourself, doctor. It has beena 
perpetual hobby with you for the last ten 
years. What have I todo with it? Iam 
no pbysician.”’ 

“You are to buy the land and put up 
the buildings as an investment. That’s 
your part,”’ said the doctor, not the least 
put out. ‘Come, Ross, don’t go back on 
me now. You promised long ago to do 
that much for me when I was ready for it. 
I knew the time had come as soon as I 
saw the place, with its clear waters and 
wooded valley. And the spring itself is 
immense.” 

“Go on,’’ encouraged his friend iron- 
ically. ‘Beautiful and romantic scenery, 
of course, air clear and invigorating, etc.” 

“The hills almost encircle the tract,’’ 
replied his friend, ignoring the banker’s 
slur. “A third up the slope a great 





spring gushes from under overhanging 
rocks, and falls in cascades to the foot of 
the hill, and from there runs in a small 
stream to the river a mile away. One of 
the natives told me about it, and took me 
there. You see, it already has a local 
reputation for curing sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, etc. I brought home a bottle of the 
water and had it analyzed. Why, man! 
it’s Nature’s own medicine. There is 
nothing else like it. It will be a rival to 


Saratoga.”’ 
‘What is the name of this miraculous 
spring?’ queried Mr. Ross, with hard 


business exactness. ‘How far is it off the 
railroad? Is the ownership of the spring 
vested in a syndicate, or a private indi- 
vidual? And at what fanciful) figures is 
the property held?” 

‘One question at a time, Ross. It is in 
the Wolf-pen Valley, among the Ozark 
Mountains of southwest Missouri. It is 
the Slowbody Spring. We shall have to 
change that name, of course. It is twelve 
miles from the nearest railroad station, 
and rough roads to get there. Thespring 
is named after the old fellow to whom it 
belongs, Jim Slowbody. He’s dirty, 
greasy, shiftless, ignorant, and stupid. 
Never had five dollars in his life, and lives 
in a tumble down shack that I wouldn’t 
shelter pigs in. You see, there isn’t 
tillable land enough about the spring to 
tempt a reguiar farmer to buy it. Why, 
old Slowbody would trade it any time for 
a spavined mule or two. A hundred dol- 
lars would buy that forty acres, and it 
would be big money to that sleepy-head 
beside. You are in for it, Ross; no back- 
ing out now.” 

And the upshot of the conversation was 
that a week later Doctor Fielding, Mr. 
Ross, and Mrs. Ross were on their way 
from Romney station, and nearing the 
Slowbody Spring. 

“Here we are now,” cried the enthu- 
siastic little doctor. ‘Yonder is the 
spring, and there is the Slowbody hut, 
Slowbody himself, his wife, his children, 
his horse, his dog, his cat, his chickens, 
all of his earthly possessions brought to- 
gether for our inspection. Now, Ross, re- 
member. Don’t give him an inch, or we 
shall be here six months from now, still 
trying to buy him out. Drive a fast and 
quick bargain with him. Don’t let any 
grass grow under your feet.”’ 

It was a spot for which nature had done 
her utmost and man his least. Close to 
the silvery stream stood a rude log house 
of asingle room. Anarmcould be thrust 
between its unchinked logs, while the 
rough plank door was so low that a tall 
man must have stooped co enter it. The 
entire family stood outside of the hut, 
looking with interest at their visitors. 
The man of the house stared at them, hav- 
ing no scruples of etiquette to trouble 
him. His wife, a gaunt, expressionless 
creature, stood at his elbow, blinking 
and squinting, as she tried to shade her 
sore eyes with her yellow, skinny hand. 
Seven or eight children, of both genders 
and all possible degrees of juvenility, 
stared, peeped, and squinted for them- 
selves. 

Jim Slowbody was frouzy-headed and 
shaggy of beard. He was hatless, shoe- 
less, and sockless. His garb was aragged 
shirt and a still raggeder pair of breeches. 
The new-comers advanced to meet the 
dirty, insouciant fellow, who moved not 
an inch from where he stood when he 
first espied them. 

‘**Mornin’, sir,’’ said he of the shaggy 
beard. “Got a right smart piece yet to 
travel?”’ 

“Not if we can come to an understand- 
ing,’’ replied Mr. Ross. ‘‘This is your 
home, I believe, your land, your—ah— 
improvements,” looking at the rude hut 
and still ruder brush and pole stable, the 
only signs of human industry. 

‘*Reckon so, if my debts were paid,” 
returned the owner, fixing his small, rat- 
like eyes upon his questioner. 

‘What will you take for this place, 
cash down, and give us immediate posses- 
sion?’ asked Mr. Ross. 

Jim Slowbody gave a hitch to his 
trousers. They needed the hitch, heaven 
knows! for between lack of buttons and 
super-fulness of cut in girth about, they 
were in achronic state of slipping down. 
He rolled his quid of ‘‘long green”’ tobacco 
around in his mouth, in sweet anticipa- 
tion of along parley. He had been known 
to hesitate as to whether to cut the first 
chip from a bee-tree from the north or 
the south side of the trunk, and, aftera 
half day’s consideration of the matter, to 
be no nearer a decision than before. 

‘Don’t know as I keer to sell,’’ drawled 
Slowbody. ‘‘Might, though, if I could 
get my price. Right smart piece of land, 
fine spring, and a garden patch clared 
past the bresh, yander. The water cured 
me of a fever-sore and the ole woman of 
the rheumatis.” 

‘‘Name your price, and I will pay it,’’ 
said Mr. Ross, impatiently. 

“JT ain’t figgerei much on _ sellin’,’’ 
droned Slowbody. ‘What do you think 
it is wuth, neighbor?” 

“T am not running your affairs,”’ replied 





the banker, severely. ‘‘Be good enough 
to set your price. I will pay it without 
haggling. Come! I wish to know your 
figures at once.” 

Well,” drawled Jim Slowbody, aggra- 
vatingly cool and unhurried, “I’ve got a 
tolerable fair house, you see. Hain’t no 
floor yit, but ’tain’t finished nohow. Got 
a bresh stable there fer my pony, an’ a 
garden spot clared. Then there’s the 
spring, an’ forty acres of land, I'd have 
to hev pay fer all that, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’ said Mr, Ross, walking im- 
patiently about. ‘‘But come to the point, 
Mr. Slowbody, come to the point! I can’t 
parley here all day. What will you take 
for your whole concern, and move out, 
bag and baggage?” 

“T dun know what land’s sellin’ fer jest 
now,”’ responded Slowbody. ‘I’ve dun a 
right smart of work on the place. There’s 
this house, an’ the bresh stable, an’ a 
clarin’ fer a garden, and then there’s the 
spring— best spring I ever seed. Water’s 
cold an’ good, and it’s powerful healthy 
beside. It cured—’’ 

‘‘Never mind telling the rest of it,’ 
broke in the nervous little doctor, seeing 
his friend was making such poor head- 
way. “It’s the spring we are buying, just 
exactly it, and nothing else. We don’t 
care anything about the house, or the 
stable, or the garden-patch. Say what 
you want for the whole shooting-match, 
and this gentleman will give it. And don’t 
be all day about it, either.’ 

This impatient remonstrant had no 
more effect upon the imperturbable Jim 
Slowbody than the buzzing of a fly. He 
waited even longer than usual to answer, 
Then he drawled out, with the most ag- 
gravating slowness: 

“T dun know. If I sell, I’d hev to build 
another house, an’ this is dun built. An’ 
there’s a clarin’ fer a garden patch, too, 
an’ there’s the spring—y-i-s, I reckon I'd 
sell—hef to hev a good price, though, fer 
my improvements. There’s a house, an’ 
a—”’ 

“Don't go over that confounded rigma- 
role again,’’ snorted the little doctor,in real 
anger. ‘Say yes or no. Say something. 
Say you will sell or you won't sell. We 
can’t stand here all day.” 

Slowbody shook his head irresolutely. 
‘Might sell, might not. Hef to hev time 
to think it over. Got a house an’ a bresh 
stable here already built, an’ a garden- 
patch clared, and the best spring in the 
Holler. Might sell, if I could get my 
price. Dun know what it’s worth. There’s 
a house, an’ a—”’ 

Out of respect for pretty Mrs. Ross, 
standing quietly but observantly by her 
husband’s side, the irascible little doctor 
swore only under his breath. But the 
savage way in which he walked to the 
waiting carriage, and the scowl with 
which he greeted the unoffending driver, 
told plainly enough that he had confessed 
himself worsted. 

The banker was nettled, likewise. 
‘Here,’ said he, breaking abruptly into 
the rigmarole of ‘‘a bresh stable an’ a gar- 
den-patch clared,”’ ‘there, I’m not inter- 
ested in all that. Will you take a hun- 
dred dollars for your property?” 

Old Jim Slowbody took time to cut off 
another chew of tobacco, and stow it 
away in his capacious mouth, Then he 
began again, in his slow drawl: 

“IT dun hardly know. You see, there’s 
the house here—”’ 

‘“‘Will you take a hundred and fifty? I 
mean business. | can’t fool around here 
ali day.”’ 

“I'd hev to think about it,’’ complacently 
resumed the man of indecision. ‘I’ve put 
a right smart of work on these premises. 
There’s this log house, and the bresh—” 

It was Mrs. Ross who cut the Gordian 
knot. She opened a purse, and took from 
it one, two, three, five, seven, ten gold 
pieces, of twenty dollars each, She let 
each coin clink upon the others, with a 
music that caught the old fellow’s stolid 
ear. She gave the coins a slight shake 
that caused them to slide over the palms 
of her two hands brought closely together, 
displaying to the astonished rustic a 
double handful of gold. It was a sight he 
had never seen before. He stared as 
though his eyes would pop out of bis 
head. Mrs. Ross saw her advantage, and 
took action accordingly. 

“Here are two — hundred — dollars.”’ 
She said this as slowly and emphatically 
as though it had been two hundred million. 
The old fellow,impressed by the emphasis, 
looked upon that handful of gold as he 
would upon a gold mine. She waited a 
moment, to impress him duly, then said, 
abruptly: ‘‘We will drive right on, unless 
you take this. Yes or no, right now !” 

And Jim Slowbody, dazzled, bewildered, 
and coping with a will stronger than his 
inertia, reached out a trembling, eager 
hand for the money. And this is the true 
story of how Slowbody sold the spring. 

“Fielding,’’ said his friend Ross, on the 
way home, “‘it is no use to strive against a 
woman who was a teacher before she was 
married, and is a member of a woman’s 
club, the W. C. T. U., and the Church 
Missionary Society now. She takes the 





world by storm. The day of masculine 
supremacy is over.” 

“Over?” replied the doctor. ‘Why, it 
was over since the days of Adam. When 
Eve held out to him the apple, she hyp- 
notized him into taking it. A man's re- 
sistance is no match for a woman's wit. 
Maybe she cannot coax blood out of a tur- 
nip, but she can get sense out of a fool, 
and that is as remarkable, It’s a good 
thing that half of the world are women. 
The Lord knows the men need the women 
to help them out of their scrapes!’’ 

And Mrs. Ross smiled at the doctor's 
version of the woman question. 

Pineville, Mo. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
SYRACUSE, Nov. 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 32d annual convention of the New 
York State W. S. A. was held at Glens 
Falls, Oct. 29 to Nov. 1. The delegates 
were the guests of the Glens Falls Politi- 
cal Equality Club, which is not large, 
but has a few members whose hope and 
enthusiasm are equal to any task. Mrs. 
A. H. Fish, the chairman of the local 
committee, worked valiantly to give a 
royal welcome to all who came, She suc- 
ceeded. Such a dauntless spirit will al- 
ways win, no matter what discourage- 
ments it meets, 

Glens Falls is an inaccessible place, but 
beautifully located on the banks of the 
Hudson. One of the western delegates 
changed cars five times; others started 
the night before in order to arrive Mon- 
day night. But, in spite of remoteness, 
Chautauqua had its full delegation. So 
had Kings, Washington, and Ontario, 
while many others were well represented. 

A marked feature of the meetings, and 
a most encouraging one, was the pres- 
ence of a number of young women, some 
whom had come to their first convention. 
Among these were Miss Mary Chapman, 
the daughter of our honored president, 
Miss Hilda Loines, the daughter of Mrs. 
Mary H. Loines, chairman of the State 
Legislative Committee, Miss Elizabeth 
Humphrey, of Warsaw, Miss Florence M. 
Gregory, of Skaneateles, and Miss Ada M. 
Hall, of Syracuse. Two delegates were 
present from the new Utica Club, now 
numbering 120, though but three months 
old. 

The opening executive meeting was 
held at the Rockwell House on Monday 
afternoon. Inthe evening the local club 
gave a reception to the officers and dele- 
gates in the hotel parlors. There was a 
large attendance, with pleasant inter- 
change of greetings between old and new 
acquaintances, 

The following morning the business 
meetings began at Ordway Hall. The 
time was filled by the reports of the gen- 
eral officers and of county presidents. 
Mrs. Hackstaff, the treasurer, reported 
the largest membership in the history of 
the Association, notwithstanding some 
losses during the year. The receipts had 
been $3,129.98, and the disbursements, 
$2,446.96, leaving a balance on hand of 
$683 02. This increase of membership 
and of receipts is especially encouraging 
since some of the clubs were unable to 
collect their auxiliary dues in time to be 
reported, on account of the earlier date of 
the convention this year. When these 
are heard from, the present numbers will 
be considerably swelled. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Loines gave a 
comprehensive report of the legislative 
work, showing the gains in the vote on 
the tax-bill, and indicating that victory is 
probable in the near future. The organ- 
ization chairman, Harriet May Mills, re- 
ported an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures, a busy year of office and field work, 
and the printing of the Monthly Letter. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell had organized 
in her own county of Livingston. Some 
new clubs had been formed, notably at 
Buffalo, Utica, and Binghamton. Mrs. 
Susan Look Avery had just organized a 
local club of twenty-five members in the 
village of Wyoming. It was born on her 
eighty-third birthday. Mrs. Benedict 
Brooks is president and Mrs. W. A. Haw- 
ley is the secretary and treasurer. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser sent a report 
of the Industrial Committee, showing 
what had been done to ascertain the con- 
dition of women factory employees and 
to help them. The National President, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, closed the 
afternoon meeting with a talk on the 
National Bazar and on legislative work. 

In the evening the hall was well filled. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mrs. 
Susie M. Bain, the president of Warren 
County, and by Hon. Addison B. Colvin, 
a prominent citizen of Glens Falls, who 
declared his belief in woman suffrage. 
After a graceful and cordial response by 
the president, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
Mrs. Catt was introduced, and made the 
principal address of the evening. The 
election of officers on the next morning 
resulted as follows: 








President, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman; 
vice president at large, Mrs. Ella Hawley 
Crossett; recording secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Thayer Sanford; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Ada M. Hall; treasurer, Mrs, Pris- 
cilla ludley Hackstaff; auditors, Mrs, 
Eliza Wright Osborne and Miss Anne PF, 
Miller. 

Great regret was expressed over tlie 
resignation of Miss Isabel Howland, the 
efficient corresponding secretary for so 
many years. Her successor, Miss Ada M, 
Hall, of Syracuse, is an enthusiastic suf 
fragist and a fine worker. 

The convention was favored by the 
presence of Mrs, Ella A. Boole, president 
of the State W.C. T. U., who spoke of 
the growth of suffrage sentiment, and 
pledged the support and aid of the women 
of her association to any legislative meas- 
ure we might offer. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, whose pres- 
ence we always count upon, was unable 
to attend, and sent her report, showing a 
great amount of work done during the 
year. There was much discussion of the 
plan of work, and Mrs. Hackstaff present- 
ed the Enrolment which the National As- 
sociation has begun. At the conclusion 
of the county reports, Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
conducted a question box in her inimita. 
ble way. 

On the closing night the hall was 
packed. The Euterpe Quartette furnished 
music, the State organizer said a few 
words upon organization, and addresses 
were made by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell 
and Rev. Anna H, Shaw. A meeting of 
the new executive committee was held on 
Thursday morning. Most of the chairmen 
of the preceding year were reappointed. 
As Miss Keyser had resigned, Miss Gail 
Laughlin, of New York, was made chair- 
man of the Industrial Committee. On the 
whole, the convention was successful and 
encouraging. We missed our noble leader 
of hosts, who was unable to come. We 
missed Mrs, Crossett, who is seeing Europe 
with her family. We missed our press 
chairman, with her energetic devotion, 
We missed others, whose hearts were with 
us in spite of distance. We specially 
missed our staunch friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
Banker, of Essex County, who were re- 
membered in resolutions of regret. Do 
not such souls summon us on to ever 
higher endeavor in the cause for which 
they labored so earnestly? 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 

State Headquarters, Syracuse, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

This year the State annual meeting was 
held in two sections, a conference and lec- 
ture at Milton, Oct. 12, and two business 
sessions in Philadelphia, Nov. 1. Milton 
was an entirely new field, as the question 
of suffrage for women had never before 
been publicly discussed. 

The afternoon conference was addressed 
by the State president, Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg, and by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, who 
conducted a question box. In the evening 
the mayor of the city presided, Mrs. 
Blankenburg gave an historical sketch of 
the suffrage movement, and Miss Shaw 
delivered her famous lecture on the ‘*Fate 
of Republics.’’ 

On Oct. 13 a promising club was organ- 
ized, with twenty members, most of whom 
were quite young women. 

Mrs. Stecker and her daughter made all 
the arrangements for the meetings, and 
entertained the speakers. 

The business sessions transacted only 
routine business, The press report, by Mrs, 
Ida Porter Boyer, chairman, was the most 
important matter considered ; 326 papers re- 
ceive the weekly supply sent out from the 
National American Headquarters. There 
have been mailed during the past year 
17,150 articles, 15,600 of which were re- 
ceived from the National American Press 
Superintendent, and over 1,560 furnished 
independently by the State Press Chair- 
man. 

Although our treasury is empty, we de- 
cided to continue the press work the com- 
ing year, and raise the money, if possible, 
by doubling our membership. 

Our friends and workers are busy pre- 
paring for the National Bazar. We hope to 
make the Pennsylvania booth an attract- 
ive feature. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 
debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for all 
humors, 
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Philadelphia; vice-president, Mrs. Ellen 
H. E. Price, Swarthmore; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Luckie, Chester; 
secretary, Mrs. Anna R. Boyd, Philadel- 
phia; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret B. Stone, 
Bradford; chairman of press committee, 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia. s. L, B. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its annual 
meeting this week. The first afternoon, 
at the Century Guild Rooms, was devoted 
to business. After the reports of the sec- 
retaries and treasurer, officers were elected 
as follows: 

Miss Jane Campbell, president; Miss 
Eliza Heacock and Miss Elizabeth Doman, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, 
recording secretary; Miss Katherine J. 
Campbell, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Mary F. Kenderdine, treasurer. 

In her annual address, Miss Jane 
Campbell gave a brief résumé of the prog- 
ress of the suffrage cause in Pennsylvania 
from the year 1869, when Mary Grew, the 
friend of Whittier and a noted abolition- 
ist, organized the first society in Phila- 
delphia. She pointed out among the 
audience some of the brave souls who had 
attended that first meeting thirty-one 
years ago, and had never faltered since in 
their earnest labors for the uplifting of 
the status of women. 

Mrs. M. Ernestine Schell, chairman of 
the press committee, reported that forty- 
one Philadelphia papers receive and pub- 
lish the articles sent out by the National 
Suffrage Association. An entertaining 
paper, describing the proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was read by Mrs. Margaret R. 
Williams, one of the delegates of the 
society to that body when it met at Wil- 
liamsport last month. She was followed 
by Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, who, 
after attending the Federation, had gone 
on to Milton, Pa., to organize a suffrage 
society in that town. Suffrage was a new 
thing to the average citizen of Milton, and 
Mrs. Blankenburg’s account of her experi- 
ences was given with a quiet humor which 
brought down the house. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery spoke on the 
absorbing subject of the National Suffrage 
Bazar. Plans for aiding it were discussed. 
The president, Miss Jane Campbell, in 
addition to many other contributions, has 
secured quite a collection of handker- 
chiefs, to which stock she hopes enough 
more will be given to set out a handker- 
chief table as Philadelphia’s contribution. 
Delegates were chosen for the State Suf- 
frage Convention. 

The second session of the annual meet- 
ing took place October 31 in the New 
Century Drawing-room, with Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, of New York, as princi- 
pal speaker. Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
State president, gave a summary of tho 
progress of the movement since the Amer- 
ican Republic began. Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, the presiding officer, then introduced 
Mrs, Blake in a few well-chosen words. 

Mrs, Blake’s subject was ‘‘Woman and 
the Home,” and the anomalous position 
of women, which grows more striking 
every day, was the keynote. Abroad 
women reign over China, England, Hol- 
land, while in most States of the Union 
they are classed politically with criminals 
and idiots. Many pungent observations 
fell from the speaker’s lips during her 
able address, and the members of the 
society and their friends departed at the 
close highly gratified at the success of 
their annual meeting. K. J. ©. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Rhode Island W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in Matthewson Street 
Methodist Church, Providence, Oct. 16. 
At the business session but three matters 
were considered—the reports of officers, 
the election of officers, and the National 
Bazar. All else, even reports of Leagues, 
were referred to an adjourned meeting. 

The secretary’s report showed that even 
more than the usual amount of work had 
been done during the year. ‘his was 
gratifying, as no salaried official had been 
employed. Monthly meetings for business 
and political discussion and action were 
held from October to May inclusive. In 
addition, parlor meetings had been held 
whenever practicable, and had drawn 
many who never attend the regular meet- 
ings. A picnic held at the close of the 
year was very successful. A memorial 
service for our late president, Mrs. Chace, 
one of the last of the pioneers, was very 
effective, and caused us to aspire rather 
than to mourn. 

The treasurer's report showed the 
society free from debt, with a small bal- 
ance to its credit, also $500, the legacy of 
Mrs. Rachel Fry, who lately left us. Con- 
siderable interest was manifested in the 
Bazar. 

The following officers were elected: 





President, Mrs. A. C. Dewing; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Thomas Chace, Mrs. Ellen M, 
Bolles, Mrs. Charlotte Williams; secretary, 
Mrs. Annie Griffin; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
K. Wood; auditors, Mrs. O. I. Angell, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ormsbee. 

The afternoon meeting was addressed 
by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, who instructed and 
delighted the large audience. 

In the evening a symposium on the rela- 
tion of the political parties to woman 
suffrage was given. The speakers were 
Hon. Henry E. Teipke, Republican; Hon. 
Lucius F. C. Garvin, Democrat; Hon. C. 
R. Tilley, Prohibitionist, and Mr. Charles 
Kroll, Socialist Labor. Mr. Thomas Cur- 
ran, Mrs. Jeannette S. French and Rev, 
Anna Garlin Spencer spoke briefly from 
the floor. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


We, the members of the Rhode Island 
W. S. A. in annual meeting assembled, 
would reaffirm our belief in the justice, 
the desirability and the expediency of 
granting equal political rights to men and 
women. 

We rejoice that women have full suf- 
frage in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho, and that the women of those 
States exercise the rights accorded to 
them. 

We rejoice that the women of this State 
have the selecting of police matrons, and 
that their selections have been well suited 
to the public needs. 

We extend cordial greeting to all those 
societies that recognize the desirability of 
woman suffrage. 

We hope that the agitation of the Anti- 
Imperialists will lead many to see that it 
is as wrong to disfranchise a woman, 
black or white, as it is to disfranchise a 
man, be he Cuban, Filipino or Negro, 
and that the ignoring of the humanity of 
women by disfranchising them has had a 
tendency to lower our ideas of justice in 
relation to men, 

We declare our abhorrence of war and 
its inevitable evils, and of lynching, wher- 
ever committed. We also express our 
condemnation of the act of our govern- 
ment in legalizing vice in the Philippine 
islands. 

We deplore any proposed amendment to 
our State Constitution that shall restrict 
the suffrage of men, or tend to undermine 
republican institutions. 

We express our approval of any effort 
that may be made for the destruction 
of the sources of vice in the city of 
Providence and in our State, and we call 
the attention of the promoters of any such 
movement tu the fact that the extension 
of the ballot to women would add greatly 
to the influence which the moral forces 
of the community possess, and would aid 
them in the most effectual manner pos- 
sible in routing out the terrible social 
evil that flourishes in our midst, 

We feel sorrow for the losses we have 
sustained by death during the year, and 
respectfully and tenderly mention Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, George Hurz, Rachel Fry, 
Cordelia D. Adams, Louisa A. Bowen, 
Eugene F. Warner, John C Wyman and 
Olney Arnold. 

Whereas, there never before was a time 
when women needed the ballot so urgently 
as they do to-day, because never before 
were there so many vital issues at stake, 
involving the welfare of women quite as 
strongly as that of men, therefore 

Resolved, That we urge all our mem- 
bers to attend our business meetings, and 
to give systematically of their time, their 
abilities, and their substance. 


All the sessions were well attended. 


JEANNETTE SCHOULER FRENCH, 
Sec. for the day. 





CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CrT., Oct, 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It has repeatedly been stated here in 
conservative old Connecticut that women 
do not want to vote and therefore should 
not be granted the ballot. Proof to the 
contrary is afforded by the recent hearing 
on the writ of mandamus issued by the 
Court of Common Pleas against the select- 
men of the town of South Windsor to 
compel them to admit to an examination 
as to their qualifications to become voters 
in that town twenty-two women who 
claimed that their names were properly on 
the list ‘‘to be made,” and to administer 
to them the electors’ oath if found quali- 
fied, and also on the writ of mandamus 
issued to the registrars of voters of the 
same town to compel them to change 
their certificate that the women applied 
to be made electors, and to certify that 
said women applied to have their names 
placed on the list to be made voters. This 
shows that women are in earnest to as- 
sume the rights that belong to them. 

The hea ‘ing was before Judge Case on 
Oct. 24. Lewis E. Stanton and Leslie M. 
Newberry appeared in behalf of the 
women; Charles E. Gross for the select- 
men declining to admit the women to 
such examination; Joseph L. Barbour, 
for Registrar John W. Helm, who refused 
to change the certificate; Richard J. 
Goodman for Registrar L. J. Grant, who 
was willing to change it; and Mr. Stanton, 
who appeared for the third selectman and 
town clerk who were willing to admit the 
women to examination. In the writ the 
names of the women residents of the 
town who wanted to be admitted to the 
electors’ oath are as follows: Ida New- 
man Dean, Etta A. Parmelee, Julia E. 
Chariton, Anna M. Rockwell, Lillian 8. 





Grant, May Blair, Lizette Burnham, Mary 
L. Farnham, Kate L. Bancroft, Mary A. 
Hunter, Olive H. Jones, Jennie E. Jones, 
Erolina Elison, Florence Newberry, Fran- 
ces E. Newberry, Edith Newberry, Har- 
riet R. Newberry, Agnes I. Barry, Eva W. 
Fuster, and Sarah E. Farnham. 

Attorney Gross for his clients filed a 
motion to quash the writ on the ground 
that the court had no jurisdiction; that 
the writ was not issued upon the relation 
of two aggrieved parties; that it required 
the board of selectmen to take certain 
action on Oct. 26, when it did not appear 
but that they might take such action on 
that day; that it did not appear that the 
selectmen had neglected or refused to 
discharge any duty imposed on them by 
statute, and that if there were any such 
duty, it was one left to the judgment and 
discretion of the selectmen under the 
constitution and the statutes, and that no 
court has by law any right to control the 
exercise of such judgment and discretion 

Attorney Barbour, for his client, also 
filed a motion to quash, asking the dis- 
missal of the writ, because of lack of juris 
diction. Mr. Barbour gave as reason that 
the writ was not issued upon the relation 
of the parties aggrieved ; that the registrars 
had already completed and filed a list 
which fulfilled all requirements of the 
law; that the time for filing the list “to 
be made” having expired, the registrars 
had no authority to add any names or 
alter said list, and that it nowhere ap 
peared in the writ that the registrars had 
refused or neglected to perform any legal 
duty. 

The motion to quash by Mr. Gross was 
argued first, Mr. Gross making the 
opening argument, Judge Case said he 
did not think it was required that the 
court should send a body-guard to South 
Windsor to assure the ladies that they 
would be admitted to the franchise. He 
thought that by inference the board of 
registration was the proper authority to 
pass.on the qualifications of electors, 

Mr, Gross said the question at issue was 
as to the right of the parties to be admit- 
ted to the electors’ oath. 

Mr. Newberry said it was the duty of 
the board to hold two sessions. It ap- 
peared from the writ that two of the 
selectmen had refused to admit the women 
to the electors’ oath. 

Mr. Stanton said that the people’s use of 
the terms ‘‘electors’’ and ‘‘voters” was as 
if they were synonymous. 

Mr. Gross said that an elector has 
special rights, and the term does not 
mean the same as in other States. There 
is a difference between ‘elector’ and 
‘“*voter.’’ 

Judge Case first gave a decision on the 
respondents’ or selectmen’s writ of man- 
damus. He over-ruled the motion for 
this writ, and gave his reasons. He said: 

I believe, as suggested in the memo- 
randum on the motion to quash in the 
case against the registrars, that the in- 
tention of the Legislature should be car- 
ried out in matters relating to the right 
of women to vote, and that no insuperable 
difficulties lie in the way, if a fair and 
liberal construction be put upon its vari- 
ous acts. But, for reasons which appear in 
the memorandum referred to, I also be- 
lieve that, as the certificate now stands, 
no sound ground for the writ is made out 
against the respondents in this case. 
Whether or not the certificate should be 
corrected is, of course, not at issue here, 

Subsequently Judge Case announced 
that he did not consider it material 
whether the term ‘‘to be made voters’’ or 
‘to be made electors’’ was used in the 
certificate. He preferred to take a liberal 
view of the statute. Judge Case, after 
recess, issued a mandamus to the regis- 
trars of voters ordering them to correct 
the certificate so that the names of the 
women in the writ shall be included in 
the list ‘to be made.” 

The decision gave great satisfaction to 
Connecticut suffragists. An occasional 
victory has its inspiration to give new im- 
petus to the workers. 

A. A, TRUESDELL. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, ‘NOVEMBER, 1900. 


The State board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting at 
3 Park Street, Boston, on the first Friday 
in November. It was announced that a 
locomobile, worth $726, had been given to 
the coming Suffrage Bazar by the manu- 
facturer, A. L. Barber, and his wife. Any 
one acquainted with a manufacturer of 
locomobiles, or anything else, might ask 
him to give the Bazar some goods of his 
own make, The New York women who 
have received this munificent gift are now 
wondering how they shall get it into their 
booth. 

HOW TO SEND GOODS. 

Goods for the Bazar should be sent di- 
rect to New York, when possible, instead 
of being first expressed to 3 Park Street, 
Boston, and then re-expressed from here. 
But those who cannot conveniently send 
their contributions to New York may 
bring or send them to 3 Park Street, and 
they will be safely forwarded. 





Parcels weighing less than four pounds 
can often be sent more economically by 
mail than by express. All mail packages 
should be addressed: ‘‘Lucy Stone Table, 
Care Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New 
York City.” 

Packages weighing over four pounds 
and under a hundred pounds should be 
sent by prepaid express. Send them, if 
possible, by the United States Express 
Company, as this company has agreed to 
give storage, free of charge, to all goods 
for the Bazar received after Nov. 15, and 
the goods will be absolutely safe in their 
hands. Mrs. Catt calls our attention to 
the fact that if goods are sent by this com 
pany it will save expense at the New York 
end of the line, and will ensure safety 
from thieves. Goods sent by the United 
States Express Company should be ad- 
dressed: ‘‘Lucy Stone Table, National 
Suffrage Bazar, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City,’’ and should be sent not 
earlier than Nov. 15, and not later than 
Friday, Nov. 30, the day after Thanks- 
giving. It will be be better to send them 
a few days earlier, if possible. The Bazar 
will open on Monday, Dec. 3. 

Packages sent by any other than the 
United States Express should be ad- 
dressed: “Lucy Stone Table, Care Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City,”’ 
and a letter should be mailed to Mrs. Catt 
at the same time, announcing that they 
have been sent. 

Packages weighing over a hundred 
pounds may be sent either by express or 
by freight; but it requires a very much 
longer time for them to make the journey 
as freight. Freight is not usually deliv- 
ered in New York; but, if previous notice 
is sent to Mrs. Catt, freight may be ad- 
dressed to her at 2008 American Tract So- 
ciety Building, and she will look after it. 

Whether goods are sent by mail, ex- 
press. or freight, be sure to put on the 
outside of the box, barrel, or package, 
‘*Lucy Stone Table,” or it will go astray. 

If you do not clearly understand how 
and when to send goods, write for fuller 
information to Mrs, Catt, who will be glad 
to give it. 

Express or freight must be prepaid. 

MARK THE SELLING PRICE, 

Every article sent should be marked 
with the approximate price which the 
giver thinks it should bring, When arti- 
cles are sent by mail, the price should be 
marked in figures only, as no writing is 
allowed. 

MEMBERSHIPS, 


All the local Leagues that have not yet 
sent in their annual dues to the State As- 
sociation should be sure to do so not later 
than Dec. 20. The State treasurer has to 
send on the State dues to the National 
treasurer, who lives in Ohio, in time for 
them to reach her by Jan. 1. Any mem- 
berships received too late for this, cannot 
be counted to the credit of Massachusetts 
in the National this year. So, even if all 
the members you hope to get have not 
paid their fees by Dec. 20, send in the 
dues for those who have paid up, without 
waiting longer for the others. The fol- 
lowing Leagues have already paid their 
dues for this year: Wellesley Hills, City 
Point, Malden, Belmont, Charlestown, 
Pittsfield, Natick, Concord. 

PETITIONS AND ENROLMENT BLANKS. 

Petitions and the National Enrolment 
blanks are now ready. The latter are to 
be pasted at the head of a sheet of fools- 
cap. It will save time and trouble to cir- 
culate the petition and enrolment at the 
same time. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

BELMONT has cut up a large piece of 
cheese-cloth into dusters for the Bazar, 
and will also make a contribution in cash. 
Two members of the League will go to 
New York and help as saleswomen at the 
Lucy Stone Table through the whole 
week. 

WALTHAM has held a very pleasant par- 
lor meeting in a ward that had never had 
a suffrage meeting before. The hostess, 
Mrs. Fulton, sent out personal notes of in- 
vitation to her friends, and followed up 
the notes by visits to urge them to attend. 
Twenty-five ladies were present, seventeen 
of whom had never heard a suffrage talk 
before. The speakers were Mrs. E. F. Bo- 
land and Miss Amy Acton, and the women 
present were much pleased with both the 
matter and the manner of their addresses, 
One lady, as she left, said to Mrs, Fulton, 
with emphasis: ‘I am a converted wo- 
man.” The Waltham suffragists are plan- 
ning to hold one parlor meeting in the 
evening each month. Two of the mem- 
bers will be in New York during the week 
Dec. 3-8, and expect to visit the Bazar 
almost daily, and to lend a hand now and 
then at the Lucy Stone Table. 


BRIGHTON and ALLSTON has added seven 
new members. Its work for the Bazar is 
hindered by the absorption of many Brigh- 
ton women in a local fair, but they hope 
to do something for the Suffrage Bazar 
when that is over. 


NEWTON is trying the Castile plan for 
increasing its membership. It has divided 
itself into two sides, as if for a spelling- 
match, with Mrs. Hastings and Mrs. Bur- 
rison as leaders, and will see which side 
can get the most new members, the losers 
to give a supper to the winners. It is also 
working for the Bazar. Theannual meet- 
ing will be held Nov. 10, when Hon. Gor- 
ham D. Gilman will speak on ‘Some 
Issues of the Campaign.” 


Natick has had two meetings the past 
month. At the first, Mrs. Cobb spoke on 
“The China of To-day.’”’ The second dis- 
cussed the coal miners’ strike. At the 
next meeting Rev. Mr. Pratt will speak on 
“Socialism.” 


BROOKLINE is at work raising its prom- 
ised $300 for the Bazar, and hopes to ex- 
ceed this sum. 


RoxBury held its last meeting at Mrs. 
Bryant’s, and discussed ‘‘Present Condi- 





tions.” It will 
Lucy Stone Table. 

THE COLLEGE LEAGUE has been very 
busy with committee work, sending out 
notices of the $100 prize that it is offering 
to the women college students in Massa- 
chusetts for the best essay on equal suf- 
frage, and also arranging for meetings at 
different colleges. Mrs. Park reported 
that she had received from Miss Margaret 
Long, Secretary John D. Long’s daughter, 
a cordial letter and a highly encouraging 
account of equal suffrage in Colorado 
where Miss Long is now staying. It will 
be published in a leaflet, written entirely 
by college women, which Mrs. Park has 
been preparing at the request of Mrs. Catt. 
In this leaflet Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
and other college women wil! each answer 
one of the common objections. Miss Long 
answers from her personal observation 
the charge that equal suffrage does not 
work well where it prevails. 

THE WORKING GrIRLs’ LEAGUE, organ- 
ized by Miss Ida E. Hall, has held four 
meetings at 3 Park Street, the first three 
for preliminary training in parliamentary 
rules, etc., and the fourth addressed by 
Mrs, Park and Miss Mabel Adams. The 
girls were delighted with the addresses, 
and the speakers were equally pleased 
with their audience. The next meeting 
was to be addressed by Senorita Huido- 
bro, of Chili, on the condition of women 
in Chili. The condition of women in dif- 
ferent countries will be presented at a 
series of meetings. This League has 33 
members, ranging from a girl of 16 to the 
mother of a family. It meets the first 
Saturday evening of each month, and is 
interested and enthusiastic. One of the 
members, when exhorted not to forget to 
come to the next meeting, answered: 
“Sure, I have too good a time!’ This 
was the general feeling. Miss H. E. 
Turner paid a deserved tribute to Miss 
Hall’s work in organizing this League. 
The opinion was expressed that as Super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts W. S. A.’s 
work among working girls, Miss Hall was 
the right woman in the right place. 


(Continued on page 360.) 
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WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 

To be cured of catarrh? If you or your 
friends have this disease, you know how 
disagreeable it is. Its symptoms are in- 
flamed eyes, throbbing temples, ringing 
noises in the ears, headaches, capricious 
appetite, and constant discharge of mucus. 
Fortunately its cure is not a question of 
what you will give, but what you will 
take. If you will take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great constitutional remedy, 
which thoroughly purifies, enriches and 
vitalizes the blood, you may expect to be 
completely and permanently cured, The 
good blood which Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
makes, reaching the delicate passages of 
the mucous membrane, soothes and re- 
builds the tissues and ultimately cures all 
symptoms of catarrh. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 








It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 
fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The ser- 
vice is efficient and _ polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 


Rates reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, cw Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOUBNAL Office 3 Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Concluded from Page 259.) 
AUTHORS’ WORKS. 

Every Massachusetts author who be- 
lieves in suffrage is asked to give to the 
Lucy Stone Table one copy of bis most 
popular book, with his autograph on the 
first page. Mrs, Livermore, Mrs. Howe, 
Alice Brown, Lilian Whiting—in fact, all 
who have been asked thus far have cheer- 
fully consented. But not nearly all have 
yet been asked. Let members of Leagues 
who have authors among their friends 
prefer the request. 

LECTURE ON CHINA. 

Dr. 8. T. Cowles, 22 Salem Street, Worces- 
ter, who spent twelve years in China, 
has a lecture on China, illustrated with 
more than 100 stereopticon views, which 
she would like to give before Suffrage 
Leagues. Address her for terms. 


PAPER ON LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell, of West Med- 
ford, has a paper on Lydia Maria Child, 
which she is willing to read before the 
Leagues. It is an interesting account of 
one of the noblest women in American 
history. 
MEMORIAL RESOLUTION, 

The State board of directors passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mrs. Carrie 
M. Anders, of Newton, the suffragists of 
Massachusetts have lost one of their most 
generous, efficient and unselfish workers: 
and we desire to express our heartfelt sym- 
pathy with her father and other near rela- 
tives, and with her children in the double 
bereavement they have sustained in the 
recent loss of both their parents. 

TO INCREASE THE SCHOOL VOTE, 
The following was also passed: 
Whereas, many hundred names of wom- 

en voters of Boston of 1899 have been 
this year omitted from the list, including 
some of the most active of their number, we 
urge every woman to see that her name is 
on the list, and induce others to register 
without delay, not later than Nov. 21, when 
registration closes. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Miss H. E. 
Turner, and Mrs. Pamelia B, Shaw were 
made a committee to plan what should 
be done to increase the women’s school 
vote in Boston, and they were authorized 
to speud a sum not to exceed $100 for this 
purpose. Any persons willing to open 
their parlors for a meeting can be sup- 
plied with speakers by addressing this 
office. 

RUMMAGE SALES. 

It was suggested that as ‘‘Rummage 
Sales’’ were popular just now, the local 
Leagues might hold them for the benefit 
of the Lucy Stone Table. Such a sale in 
Brighton, held for another purpose, 
cleared nearly $200. 

SALESWOMEN FOR BAZAR. 

Any Massachusetts suffragists who ex- 
pect to be in New York during the week 
of the Bazar, Dec. 3—8, and who would be 
willing to assist during the whole or any 
part of the week as saleswomen at the 
Lucy Stone Table, are invited to com- 
municate with me. 

It will bea great favor if each League 
will let me know about how many articles 
it expects to send. Many have given no 
definite information on this point—per- 
haps have not yet been able to give any. 
But the consequence is that I am quite in 
the dark as to the amount of goods to be 
expected, and do not know how to answer 
Mrs. Catt’s inquiry as to the amount of 
space that should be allotted to the Lucy 
Stone Table. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 
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COLORADO. 





The Colorado E 8. A. met in Denver, 
Oct. 27, and decided to try to count the 
woman vote throughout the city. The 
committee-women of both parties were 
asked to coGperate. Mrs. Guthrie Brown, 
Mrs. John R. Hanna, and Mrs. George W. 
Scott were appointed to see the Republi. 
can managers, and Mrs. Mary C. C, Brad- 
ford, Mrs. J. M. Conine and Mrs, George 
Smith to see the Democratic managers. 
The object was simply to secure definite 
figures as to the woman vote, with which 
to answer the charge constantly made by 
Eastern anti suffragists that the women 
of Colorado do not vote. 

Miss Theodosia Ammons was made 
chairman of the committee on the Colo- 
rado booth at the National Suffrage Bazar. 
It is desired to make this booth typical of 
the State, and fine mineral specimens, 
views, flowers, etc., are solicited; but 
fancy work, painted china, pictures, or 
anything of the kind will be acceptable. 
They should be forwarded to Miss Am- 
mons at Ft. Collins, or to Mrs. George 
Smith at 1600 York Street, or to Unity 
Church, Denver, Nov. 24, on which day 
Miss Ammons will ship the goods to 
New York. 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 1, 1900, 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The officers elected at the State Conven- 
tion, held at Stillwater, Oct. 11 and 12, for 
the coming year were as follows: 

President, Mrs. Maude C. Stockwell, 
407 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Jennie E. Brown, 
Lucerne; recording secretary, Mrs. Maria 
B. Bryant, 129 E. Congress Street, St. 
Paul; corresponding secretary, Miss Delia 
O'Malley, 4237 Colfax Avenue, N., Minne- 
apolis; treasurer, Dr. Margaret Koch, 609 


Masonic Temple, Minneapolis; auditors, 
Mrs. Estelle Way and Sanford Hiles, Uni- 
versity Avenue and 16th Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis; executive committee, Mrs. 
Martha J. Thompson, 3602 Bloomington 
Avenue, S., Minneapolis; Mrs. Concheta 


| F. Lutz, Redwood Falls; Mrs. A. T. An- 


derson, 1919 5th Avenue, S., Minneapolis; 
Miss Blanche Segur, Winnebago City; Mrs. 
Emma N. Whitney, “The Seville,” St. 
Paul; Mrs. Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul; 
Mrs. L. B. Castle, Stillwater. 

Dewia O'MALLEY, Cor. Sec. 
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ALABAMA. 

The Alabama W. S. A., at its recent 
State Convention in Huntsville, had a 
Amall but enthusiastic meeting. The 
president, Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton, 
was unable to be present, and Mrs. Al- 
berta C. Taylor was called to the chair. 
Letters were read from Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Hildreth, and Mrs. Clopton, who felt 
compelled to resign the presidency on ac- 
count of ill-health. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Miss Fannie Grif- 
fin; lst vice-president, Mrs. Milton Humes, 
Huntsville; 2d vice-president, Mrs. Robert 
Cunningham, Birmingham; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. E. Greenleaf, Huntsville; State 
organizer, Miss Julia Tutweiler. 

Miss Griffin was not present, and as it 
was thought best that she should have a 
voice in the selection of the secretaries, 
the convention voted to send its blank 
proxy to her, and the secretaries will be 
announced later. 

It was decided to aid the National Suf- 
frage Bazar. Several personal pledges 
were made, most of them consisting of 
autograph copies of books by Alabama 
authors, It was thought Confederate bills 
and stamps would find ready sale to col- 
lectors of relics. All suffragists in the 
State are asked to coéperate with the 
Huntsville Woman’s League in making 
up a collection for the Bazar, Correspond- 
ence with reference to it may be had 
either with Mrs. Milton Humes or Mrs. 
Amelia Dillard, Huntsville, Ala. 

Mrs. E. E. Greenleaf, of Huntsville, has 
been asked by the National to collect as 
large a list as possible of people in Ala- 
bama, both men and women, who are 
favorable to woman suffrage. Our oppo- 
nents claim that only a few people favor 


the cause; we hope to show that many do. 
H. 
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NEBRASKA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
E. S. A. was a grand success, The attend- 
ance and the amount of dues paid exceeded 
our highest expectations. There is scarcely 
a club which has not enlarged its mem- 
bership over last year, and the representa- 
tion was double that of the Convention of 
1899. But better even than these indica- 
tions of progress was the spirit of the 
Convention—the spirit of barmony and 
loyalty. 

It has been our hope all the year thata 
large and influential club might be formed 
in Omaha, and as a result of the visit of 
Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay to the metropolis, 
an organization of forty members was 
effected on the Monday evening preced- 
ing the Convention, and the Omaha Club 
sent its full quota of delegates to the Con- 
vention, with its dues paid. Pledges to 
the amount of $1,044 were given for the 
work this coming year. 

Miss Mary Fairbrother, editor of the 
Woman's Weekly, agrees to donate seventy 
per cent. of every subscription to her 
paper secured by club members, to the 
club from which tbe subscription comes, 
The price of the Woman’s Weekly is $1 
per year. It contains a generous amount 
of bright, wholesome suffrage matter, and 
we hope that the clubs will take advantage 
of this offer, and make it one of their 
methods of raising money. 

Custer is the banner county of the State. 
It paid dues for 120 members; it has the 
largest number of clubs in good standing; 
it bas raised the most money and done 
the most field work during the year. 

The sentiment of the Convention was 
decidedly non-partisan in politics, On 
Thursday, during the noon recess, some 
enthusiastic supporter of the administra- 
tion raised a flag on which was pinned a 
large picture of Mr. McKinley; an equally 
ardent fusionist placed a picture of Mr. 
Bryan beside it. When the Convention 
assembled, Miss Hay, ina graceful speech, 
said that partisan pictures should have 
no place in a suffrage convention until 
the parties should endorse the suffrage 
movement, and both pictures were re- 
moved amid the applause of the Conven- 
tion. The able address by Miss Fair- 
brother on ‘Should Suffrage Women 
Participate in Political Campaigns?”’ 
brought forth earnest discussion, and the 
overwhelming sentiment of the Conven- 
tion was opposed to partisan work, Mrs. 
Catt taking strong ground against it. 

The Work Conferences, conducted by 
Miss Hay, were among the most attractive 
features of the Convention. Miss Hay is 
the greatest convention manager and or. 
ganizer in the National Association, and 








ber splendid work in these conferences | 


will long be remembered in Nebraska. 
The topics discussed were: ‘‘How to Ar 
range a Suffrage Meeting,’’ Miss Hay and 
Miss Gregg; ‘‘How to Build Up a Club,”’ 
Mrs. C, E. D. Latta, Tekamah, Mrs. Mary 
E. Jeffords, Broken Bow; ‘Doubling the 
Membership,’”’ Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
“Work before Large Assemblies,’’ Mrs. 
A. J. Marble, Table Rock, Mrs. Dora 
Towell, Berwyn; *‘How to Raise Money,” 
Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken bow, Mra. 
Getty W. Drury, Pender, and Mrs. S. A. 
Kendall, North Bend; “The Value of a 
State Headquarters,’ Mrs. A. J. Marble, 
Table Rock, Mrs. Annie Pickett, Broken 
Bow, Mrs. Mary Smith Hayward, Chadron, 
Mrs. Pickett stated that she represented 
her husband in presenting this topic, and 
she read an excellent paper written by Dr. 
Pickett, professor of psychology in the 
Eclectic Medical College of Lincoln, 
which won hearty applause and a vote of 
thanks. 

Mrs. M. A Cotton, Table Rock, read an 
excellent paper, entitled ‘Us,’ ‘*Us” 
meaning the suffragists, and she presented 
valuable suggestions on what might be 
done by “Us” individually and collect- 
ively. 

The paper by Miss Cary L. Berryman, 
Central City, on ‘‘What Suffrage Means to 
the American Girl,” was 80 much appre- 
ciated that a general request was made 
for its repetition in the evening. Miss 
Berryman dwelt especially on the value 
of suffrage to the self-supporting young 
woman, to the teacher, and to the future 
mother. 

The memorial service was most impres- 
sive. A beautiful tribute was paid to the 
memory of Mrs. Naylor, mother of our 
corresponding secretary, Miss Edna Nay- 
lor, by Mrs. Ita Van Camp, of Johnson. 
Laura A. Gregg spoke in remembrance of 
Mrs. Mettie Laub Romans, closing with a 
eulogy written by Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Springfield, O. Mrs, Catt then 
spoke in memory of Mrs, Romans as only 
Mrs. Catt can speak, She told of her 
generosity, her devotion and self-sacrifice, 
but greatest of all her works, she said, 
was the giving of a daughter to the suf- 
frage cause. This noble woman had so 
lived that when she was suddenly sum- 
moned to leave her work, her beautiful 
daughter, Mrs, Dollie Romans Bradley, 
who had not hitherto been a suffrage 
worker, took up her mother’s mantle, and 
she wears it so like Mrs, Romans that 
none can fail to recognize the spirit of the 
mother in the daughter. Hon. J. B. 
Romans, husband of Mrs. Romans, Mrs, 
Alice Ainsworth, her sister, and Mrs, 
Dollie Romans Bradley were guests of the 
Convention. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
Suffrage Club of Blair. The reception 
committee met every train, and the dele- 
gates were quickly escorted to beautiful 
and hospitable homes. Some of Blair’s 
best musicians took part in the program, 
and the ministers gave hearty codpera- 
tion. The address of welcome in behalf 
of the Blair Suffrage Club was given by 
Mrs. Bailey. The welcome in behalf of 
the city, by Hon. F. 8. Howell, was un- 
usual, as Mr. Howell said that he had not 
yet been converted; however, he wel- 
comed the delegates cordially, and was an 
interested listener on both evenings. In 
the absence of Mrs. Anna L, Spirk, the 
response was given by Mrs. E. L. Parme- 
lee, Tekamah. 

Mrs, @att’s address on ‘The Moral 
Phase of Woman Suffrage,’’ was a master- 
piece of logic and eloquence. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

President, Mrs. Clara A. Young, Broken 
Bow; vice-president, Mrs. Amanda J, 
Marble, Table Rock; corresponding secre- 


tary, Miss Nelly E. Taylor, Merna; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Ida L. Denny, 


Tekamah; treasurer, Mrs. K. W. Suther- 
land, Blair; auditors, Mrs, Mary Smith 
Hayward, Chadron, and Mrs. Getty W. 
Drury, Pender, 

The executive committee decided to 
continue the State Headquarters in Omaha 
under the present management. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 


ee 


OHIO. 








Editors Woman’s Journai : 

The Woman Suffrage Club at Atwater, 
known as the Deer Creek Club, from a 
famous little creek in the neighborhood 
which never runs dry, bas just held an open 
meeting, and it was In every way a suc- 
cess. This is a rural club, and is a rival 
of the Farmdale Club for earnestness and 
work, The meeting was held in the dis- 
trict schoolhouse, which was decorated 
with flags, chrysanthemums, and potted 
plants. The programme included violin, 
organ, and vocal music. Mrs, Upton, the 
State president, gave an address on 
“Glimpses of Venezuela Life,’ beginning 
and ending her lecture with a few minutes’ 
talk on the general question of suffrage. 
The house was filled, and fully half the 
audience were men. 

Mrs. Virginia Crandon, president of the 
Girard P. E. Club, with her daughter, Mrs. 
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The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated a 





the Fitchburg Division and connections. 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 


For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 





D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








Blanche Caufield, who is also one of its 
officers, entertained its members and those 
of the Niles Club at her beautiful home, 
Nov. 3. There were a number of other 
invited guests. Miss Mary Morgan, of the 
Girard Club, entertained the ladies with 
a description of her summer’s travels in 
Switzerland. Refreshments were served, 
and half an hour spent in social inter- 
course. Mrs. Caufield then proposed that 
ballots be distributed, and the women 
given an opportunity to vote for President. 
The result gave 16 votes to McKinley, five 
to Bryan, two to Woolley, and one to 
Eugene V. Debs. Several new members 
will be added to both the Niles and Girard 
Clubs as a result of this delightful enter- 
tainment. 

The Erie County Society bas organized 
a new society at Avery, a town near San- 
dusky, The officers are: President, Miss 
Eliza Moore; vice-president, Mrs, H. J 
Hoover; secretary, Mrs. Hattie Hoover; 
treasurer, Mrs, Myra Daugherty. T. 





IN ART CIRCLES. 


Queen Victoria has given Countess Fe- 
odore Gleichen the important commission 
of making her a memorial buat of the late 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The young 
countess bas just completed the memorial 
of the late Sir Henry Ponsonby, which 
was unveiled by the Queen in Whipping- 
ham Church. Countess Feodore, who is, 
through her father, the Queen’s great- 
niece, may be said to have inherited her 
father’s artistic talent, and the Queen has 
allowed her to retain his studio in St. 
James’ palace. The countess takes her 
work seriously, and the royal commissions 
received by her each year would alone 
keep her busy. 

Miss Marie Herndl has taken up a some- 
what novel profession, that of painting 
immense cathedral windows after the 
fashion of the German school. The work 
has been greatly in demand for the last 
five years, and Miss Herndl has filled 
many orders for American as well as Ger- 
man churches, 

Mme. Gregorio de Ajuria, the miniature 
painter, is in Chicago, where she has been 
painting a portrait of Mrs, Emmons 
Blaine. She has made miniature like- 
nesses of the Pope, Queen Margherita, 
Princess Beatrice, President McKinley, 
the late Senator Brice, Mrs. George Gould, 
Dr. Depew, and Mrs, Iselin. Mme. de 
Ajuria is an Englishwoman, who was 
educated in France. 

A popular young society girl of At- 
lanta, Ga., Miss Edythe Stevens, is win- 
ning distinction in art. Out of all the 
artistic talent in New York she has been 
selected to paint a miniature of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller. Miss Stevens went North 
some time ago, and studied miniature 
painting at Cooper Institute, New York, 
At first she had no intention of making it 
a profession, but she was induced to do so 
by the advice of teachers and friends. She 
now resides in New York. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
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Lyny. — ‘The Club held a rally and 
social in Lasters’ Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 29. Miss Diana Hirschler, who had 
been expected, was not present, but the 
meeting was very successful. The presi- 
dent, Miss Wetherell, read a poem, and 
there were addresses by Dr. Esther 
Hawkes and Mrs. Lucinda Lummus, both 
of whom have served on the Lynn school 
board, Miss Wetherell, Judge Berry, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Meader, Mrs. Elmer Boyer, and 
Dr. M. Parker, The meeting was espe- 
cially in the interest of a large school vote. 
At the close a social hour was enjoyed. 
Refreshments were served by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Rankin and Mrs. Josephine Peter- 
son, assisted by Lila and Lucy Ramsdell, 
daughters of ex-Mayor Ramsdell, and 
Anna Wall, while Miss Lottie Titus and 
Miss Carrie Parker played piano solos. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 





THE DRAMA. 


CaAsTLE Square.—The unprecedented 
demand for seats for “‘Arrah Na Pogue,” 
this week, has led the management to 
anvounce this play as next week’s at- 
traction. The performances of last week 
have proved that Boucicault’s genius as a 
dramatic writer appeals successfully to 
the amusement public of to-day. The 
management of the theatre has surround- 
ed the familiar scenes of the play with 
artistic and realistic settings, and has 
shown admirable skill in adding to the 
effectiveness of the action. The company 
have all done excellent work in their char- 
acters, and the performances equal any 
ever given in Boston. ‘‘Arrah Na Pogue” 
is limited to the coming week, and will be 
followed on Monday, Nov. 19, by Marie 
Doran’s romantic play, ‘‘Nell Gwynn,” 








Dyspepsia is difficult digestion, due to 
the absence of natural digestive fluids, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla restores the digestive 
powers. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 





Attention !— Agents drop everything and can- 
vass for rainy day hats. Newest thing out. Ad- 
dress Box 152, Woodhull, N. Y. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


LADIES’ FURS 
LADIES’ HATS 


Everything in FUR GOODS 
for Ladies. 


Order Work 


and 
repairs of all descriptions at 


Reasonable Prices, 


Ladies’ Trimmed Hats 


in great variety. 





Boston, Msas. 

















Strictly Reliable Goods Sold. 





GEO. L. GRIFFIN & SON, 


404 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston & Albany R R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago”’ **North Shore”’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich, Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 A.M. 2.00 Pp. ™ 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 ' 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “" 
‘© Rochester 9.40 * 1.30a™ 
* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
‘ Toledo 56.565 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run ov 
three trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 
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